

















BRAND'S PEONIES 


AND 


FRENCH LILAC 


WILL ADD LASTING BEAUTY 
TO YOUR VICTORY GARDEN! 


BRAND'S 


Charles Joly 


LARGE AND LOVELY 


Prime favorites with those who admire flam- 
boyant beauty of color and form. Two of the 
most gorgeous are: Cheerio, a poppy de luxe 
about six inches in diameter, delicate pink in 
color with great ruby-red splotches at the center 
showing right through the petals; price $1.00 


‘OWN ROOT" 


FRENCH LILACS 


can be grown 
wherever the com- 
mon lilac. thrives 
and are much more 
beautiful and _in- 
teresting in their 
variety of color 
and blossom form. 
Our Lilacs, because 
of being grown on their 
own roots, are quite 
hardy, true to type and 
wonderful bloomers. 
They come to you prop- 
erly labelled, in clean, 
vigorous condition and 
guaranteed to produce 
satisfactory results. 


ee 


A SPECIAL LILAC OFFER 


Your choice of the following high-grade 
plants in the 3-4 ft. size: Olivier de 
Serres, Victor Lemoine, Paul Thirion, Miss 
Ellen Willmott. Reaumur, Katharine 
Havemeyer, Edith Cavell, Pres. Lincoln, 
Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, Monge, Leon 
Gambetta. Any of the above, $5.00 each, 
or 6 for $25.00. 


A FINE SELECTION OF 
SMALLER PLANTS 


Here’s an equally fine assortment in the 
18-24 inch size: Hippolyte Maringer, 
Henri Martin, Katharine Havemeyer, Jan 
Van Tol, Leon Gambetta, Paul Thirion, 
Reaumur, Ruhm von Horstenstein, Stadt- 
gartner Rothpletz, Thunberg, Decaisne, 
Olivier de Serres. Any 3 for $9, 6 for 
$17.50, all 12 for $30. 


OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 


includes five of the world’s best Lilacs: 
Lucie Baltet, Mme. Antoine Buchner, Paul 
Therion, Henri Martin and Reaumur; all 
for $20. There are no better French 
Lilacs anywhere, 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


each or 3 for $2.50; and Wunderkind, a compara- 
tively new and large poppy in true begonia-rose 
shade, the last word in poppy beauty; $1.00 each 
or 3 for $2.50. A large selection of the better 
varieties will be found in our catalog, moder- 
ately priced, 





DUAL-PURPOSE FLOWERING CRABS 


Beautiful in springtime blossom and full of fruit in late summer. 


make attractive shade 
and preserves for 
best 


mental 


the home. 
dual-purpose crabs, selling at $1 
for the 4-5 ft., and $1.50 for the 5-6 ft. 


varieties are Eleyi, 


They 


trees for the lawn and provide plenty of jelly 


Beauty, Dolgo and Flame are our three 
each for the 3-4 ft. $1.25 


Other handsome, but purely orna- 


size, 


Hopa and the lovely Red Silver. All six, 


3-4 ft. for $5.50; 4-5 ft., $6.75; 5-6 ft., $8.25, express collect. 





BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
2 inna ae neeameme ee ne eam REGRESS 


(Mary Brand—a brilliant red peony) 
BRAND'S GORGEOUS PEONIES 


Few blossoms are so magnificently beautiful 
as the majestic Peony, yet it is easy to grow 
and, once installed, will go on producing more 
and larger blooms year after year and asking 
but a minimum of care. We, who have been 
specializing in Peonies for 74 years, can o fer 
you these wonderful plants at quite reasonable 
prices—and, remember, they are all reliable 
Brand divisions with from 4 to 6 eyes and a 
healthy root system. 


OUR POPULAR SELECTION 


in some of the best named varieties and cover- 
ing a fine range of color: Ella Christiansen, 
Evangeline Newhall, Le Cygne, Jean Cooper- 
man, Myrtle Gentry, Martha Bulloch, Mrs. F. A. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Dean Funk, Mrs. John M. 
Kleitsch, Phillippe Rivoire, Rosamond Grant 
and Victory Chateau Thierry. Any 3 for $5, 
6 for $9, or all 12 for $15. 


A COLLECTION HARD TO BEAT 


Some of the finer varieties with a nice color 
range: W. E. Blanchette, Margaret Lough, John L. 
Crenshaw, L. W. Pollock, Mrs. J. V. Edlund and 
H. A. Napier. $5.00 each or 6 for $25.00. 


SUPERB SINGLE PEONIES 


The Single and Japanese types of Peonies 
are becoming very popular, their unusual 
and distinctive appearance making them 
of great value in bouquets and decorative 
work. They have won many awards at 
national and local shows, the two especially 
honored being Crinkled White and Prairie 
Afire. These two beauties are included 
with King of England and Akashigata in a 
very special offer of all 5 for $5.00. They 
would cost you $8.50 if purchased sepa- 
rately. Our catalog lists many others of 
striking beauty which can be purchased at 
moderate prices. 








WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
COLORED FALL CATALOG 


It lists the FINEST VARIETIES of PEONIES, 
OWN-ROOT FRENCH LILACS, AQUILEGIA, 
PHLOX, and OTHER PERENNIALS, also 
HARDY FLOWERING CRABS, SMALL 
FRUITS, TREES, SHRUBS, etc. 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMAT 


than any other volume near its 
price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW 
material and illustrations. 





durable 


GARDE! 
ENCYCLOPED! 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


HE only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
everything is 
Make 


your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 


amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly 


up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical “how to 
grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 
about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden from pests You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
every other page!) make the answers to aH your questions viv- 
idly clear at a glance Dozens of practical experts were called 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 





aid ; 


In handsome and 








new style 
binding. 
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HOW To PROMOT 
SEED GERMINATIO 
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PROPER BANDING 
OF TREES 





HOW TO POT 
AND CARE FOR BULBS 
r , 








fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- | 
thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT 
TO GROW! You can be garden 
successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- 


certain of making your 


clopedia now and consulting it at every step It will save you 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. 





It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! | 






















Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons 
and Methods, by American Experts seins 


Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American 
garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables They 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.: how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
every flower, végetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds: how to plan 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Hailed by Gardening Authorities 


The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 
of!’’ 

The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 
be settled in a few moments.’’ 


Send No Money—Read It Free 


You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM, H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 918, 50 W. 
47th St., New York, N { 
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by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc 

















WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 918, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
handsomely bound in cloth Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination i may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘:eep it I w end the bargain price of 
only $2.98, plus a few cents postage (Sipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 


(if remittance accompanies order, book wil} be sent postage free Same return privilege.) 
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© Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra 
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STASSEN OFFERS 
THE EXQUISITE 


NARCIS 
THALIA 


BULBS for 50c 
$1. 90 per DOZEN 


bulbs produce 3 flowers of purest 
white, to each stem, strongly resembling orchids. 
Sweetly scented, Magnificent in the garden or 
easily forced 


30 GOLDEN DAFFODILS $1°° 


Giant Ye ol ow lage * Daffodils for beds, 
under trees larly spring 
rapidly. 100 ior $3.00 


COLCHICUM 


These 


scarce 


borders, 
variety-multiply 


Giant Autumn Flowing Crocus 
Fach bulb produces many rosy-purple flowers. 
Bloom within few weeks after plantimg in Aug. 
or early September. Very hardy, also bloom 


without soil or water. 


3 BULBS for $1.00 
$3.50 per DOZEN 


GRAPE 
1 HYACINTHS 


ri 
*) M4 
Wy it 50 ter $1.00 ppd. 


ae iN Heavenly Blue for edg- 
toe F y 9 
(= Be (k - 


DOGS TOOTH J” am 
VIOLETS 


25 for $1.00 ppd. ye, 


Yellow Trout Lies. 
Striking mottled  fo- 
liage. Hardy. 


as 








ee, 


Both varieties available now for naturalizing. Recom- 
mend early planting for abundant flowering next spring 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 


MADONNA LILIES 
snow white flowers on stout 

Bloom in June. Bulbs available 
early fall planting 

3 BULBS for $1.00 
$3.50 per DOZEN 


produce fragrant 
stems 4 feet tall. 
now for required 


Majestic 


Fall 1942 Titustrated 
Catalog FRE 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 17. ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 














Lord Wellington Daffodil Bulbs 


Have a limited supply of this rare and 
beautiful variety Tennessee Valley 
Grown, best quality. 

Samuel H. Kennedy, 
P. O. Box 2142 Knoxville, Tenn. 











Hardy Lilies 


Regale—Beautiful fragrant white Lily with 
golden throat and rose flush 
10 blooming size bulbs $1.00 
Formosanum—White trumpet Lily with 
emerald throat and maroon flush. Fall 
blooming. 
10 blooming size bulbs $2.00 
Send for our Bulb Catalog describing many 


novelty and standard Daffodils, and many 
other bulbs. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 73F Hoquiam, Washington 
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IRIS Masterpreces Given Away FREE! 


LABOR SHORTAGE MAKES IT NECESSARY 
TO REDUCE ACREAGE SEVERELY 


E may as well look at the situation as it is, and as we know it is going to be in 


the future. 


Right now at our Iris ranch in the State of Washington we haven't 


half the help we need to run the place; therefore, we have decided to reduce 
the acreage for the duration of the war down to the point where it can be handled by 


the limited man-power available. 


In doing this, I prefer to give the plants away to 


those who will appreciate them and enjoy them rather than to just plow them under. 
But of course it costs money to dig, pack and ship them; and in order to pay the expense 
involved I must also sell a certain percentage. So here is my proposition to you. 

All will be fine, strong, flowering size plants, as fine as any I have ever shipped. All 
will be sent to you direct from my Iris Ranch in the State of Washington. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 


COLLECTION NO. 7 
6 World Famous Iris FREE 


NENE—3s in World's largest Iris. Formerly $50.00 a 


plant. Red tone, heavy kid-like substance. NOW 
FREE 

RHADI—36 in. Silver Medal Winner. Irridescent mother- 
of-pearl color Original price $20.00. NOW FREE 


MELDORIC-—50 in. Velvety blue-black of colossal size 
and superb richness. Shoulder high. Was $30.00. NOW 
FREE 


WM. MOHR—30 in. Gigantic soft viglet, veined manganese 
violet. Looks ilke a huge orchid Sold a few years 
ago at $50.00 for a single plant NOW FREE 

PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)--40 in. Dykes Medal Winner, 
World Highest Honors. Free flowering. Yellow. 
Formerly $35.00 a plant NOW FREE 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS —3s in. Best of all the dark tones, 
being a rich velvety blackish pansy violet. Formerly 
$15.00. NOW FREE, 

The above 6 World's Famous Iris, former com- 

bined value $200.00, will be sent to you ABSO.- 

LUTE FREE if you will send your check or 

money order for only $3.05 in payment of the 

following collection of 14 superb varieties of Iris. 


‘“‘BLACK MAGIC’’ COLLECTION 
14 World’s Finest Iris $3.05 


With Above 6 Iris—FREE 


BLACK MAGIC. -2s8 in. A real Iris sensation; flowering 
abundantly in the early Spring and again in the Fall. 
Intense deep rich velvety violet. Formerly $10.00 a plant. 

KLAMATH—40 in. Exquisite lilac fragrance. Sold a few 
years ago for $50.00 a plant. Huge velvety flowers of 
violet and mulberry. 

DORCAS HUTCHESON- 24 in. Iris sensation. FLOWER- 
ING TWICE A YEAR, early Spring and Fall. Color 
rich pansy violet. 

FRIEDA MOHR—42 in. Delightful fragrance, perfect form. 
CONSTANT PRIZE WINNER. Deep pink. Former price 
$25.00 each. 

AMENTI—36 in. A delightful new Iris, in ecru and soft 
lilac, beautifully ruffled. Formerly $10.00 each. 

BALLERINE—4s8 in. Delightfully a. very large 
flowers of an exquisite blue tone. A eat favorite. 

COLUMBINE--42 in. SILVER MEDAL. WINNER. A 
masterpiece in clear dazzling white Formerly $15.00 
ARIE 30 in. An exceptionally free flowering intense 
deep rich blue. 

ALCINA—36 in. An unusual cream and blue toned 
variety that you are sure to be delighted with Upper 
petals cream, lower petals blue. Formerly $12.50. 

ALTA CALIFORNIA-—4S8 in. The tallest and one of the 
finest new yellow Irises. Was $20.00 a plant. 

SIR MICHAEL—48 in. I consider this one of the 
world’s finest Iris, of indescribable beauty in dark 
rich Persian rug colors. Original price $50.00 a plant. 

NATOMA—26 in. NEW. Upper petals soft bronze, lower 
petals bright old rose with a chocolate edging. 

BEOTIE—48 in. A new color in Iris. In effect Elephant 
Gray. Huge flowers. Pleasing color. 

CHINA LANTERN—40 in. Metallic old gold upper petals. 
Brilliant Bordeaux Red lower petals. Was $10.00 a 
plant. 

Former combined value of both groups $415.00. 

All 20 plants ‘ohedlinen the 6 free plants) will be 

sent to you direct from my Iris Ranch in the State 

of Washington on receipt of your check or money 
order for only $3.05, which is less than one cent 
on the dollar of original cost. 


1 EACH—20 Varieties.............$3.05 
3 EACH—60 Plants................$8.50 








FREE! 


My book containing more 
than 100 varieties of Iris 
and Peonies illustrated 
in full color will be sent 
free to all who order 

otherwise for 35c. It has 
more color work than horti- 
cultural publications cost- 
ing ten times as much. 

















COLLECTION NO. 8 
6 World Famous Iris FREE 


LOS ANGELES 40 in. Gigantic white flowers, feather 
stitched blue border. Former price $50.00 a plant 
NOW FREE 

AKBAR—40 in. CHALLENGE CUP AND SILVER 
MEDAL WINNER. Huge flowers of rich velvety pansy 
violet. Former price $50.00. NOW FREI 

WHITE AUTUMN KING—30 in. A glistening snow white 
FLOWERING TWICE A YEAR, early Spring and Fall 
Former price $25.00. NOW FREE 

TRAILS END—3s in. An outstanding new color—orange 
red and strawberry. Former price $20.00. NOW FREE 

EL CAPTAIN—40 in. Huge early blue flowers of fine 
form and delightfully fragrant. NOW FREE 

MRS. VALERY WEST 40 in. A masterpiece in red 
brown and crimson. Huge size and = delightfully 
fragrant. Formerly $65.00. NOW FREE. 


The above 6 World’s Famous Iris, former com- 
bined value $220.00 will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE if you will send your check or 
money order for only $3.15 in payment of the 
following collection of 14 superb varieties of Iris. 


“IMPERIAL COLLECTION’’ 
14 World’s Finest Iris $3.15 


With Above 6 Iris—FREE 


ANNE MARIE CAYEUX—36 in. A real masterpiece in 
the irridescent colors of a pigeon’s throat. Original 
price $100.00 a plant. 

BEAU SABREUR--34 in. Upper petals amber, lower petals 
Vandyke red. Very velvety. Former price $15.00 a 
plant. 

BLACK WINGS——40 in. Fragrant rich veivety near black, 
much like the black tulip. Was $20.00 a plant. 

CARNELIAN-—48 in. The best very early tall red tone. 
Huge flowers. Perfect form. 

1B-PALL—30 in. A cross of two distinct Iris families, 
creating a most unusual and beautiful effect. Originally 
from the gardens of Sir Michael Foster, member of 
British VParilament. 

CANTABILE—42 in. Upper petals pure snow white, 
lower petals amethyst violet. Considered by experts the 
best of this color. 

JOLLY ROGER—36 in. A fragrant lavender-violet and 
purple of brilliant color and velvety richness. Original 
price $10.00 each. 

KING MIDAS—2s in. A new color break. Golden-buff 
and garnet brown blend. Former price $25.00 each. 
LADY LILFORD--30 in. Imnterse, rich, scintillating 
blackish-purple. Large flowers and a prodigious bloomer. 
MARY SENNI—42 in. Huge flowers of soft lilac and 
deep violet. Early and exquisitely fragrant. Was $25.00 

a plant. 

ORIENT PEARL—42 in. Irridescent pearl gray, flushed 
canary yellow and soft pink. One of our sweetest Irises. 

MELCHIOR—36 in. Rich velvety crimson-purple of un- 
uusal ae Sold a few years ago at $50.00 for a 
single plar 

PRES. PILKINGTON 46 in. Huge flowers in a marvel- 
lous blending of rose, brown and yellow. Recently sold 
at $25.00 a plant. 

REFULGENCE—4s in. Rich velvety violet-blue and pansy 
violet bicolor. It makes others look dull by comparison. 
Was $10.00 a plant. 


Former combined value of both groups more than 
$500.00. All 20 plants (including the 6 free 
plants) will be sent to you direct from my Iris 
ranch in the State of Washington on receipt of 
your check or money order for only $3.15, which 
is less than one cent on the dollar of original cost. 


1 EACH—20 Varieties.............$3.15 
3 EACH—60 Plants ..............$8.75 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


FROM GEORGIA—“The Iris I bought from you, both 
Spring and Fall blooming ones, have been gorgeous and 
I am highly pleased with them.”’ 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘‘Just think of all the 
nice things you would like to have your customers say 
about your plants, then multiply them by a million and 
you have my thoughts about the Iris [| have received 
from you,”’ 








A REAL IRIS BARGAIN 


FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT 
REQUIRE EACH PLANT LABELED 


CHOICE VARIETIES 
20 Assorted Not Labelled $2.00 
MY CHOICE OF VARIETIES 


IN A FULL COLOR SELECTION 
AND LONG FLOWERING SEASON 


50 nai Diterem $9.00 


NE of the greatest time consuming de- 
vices is tying labels on thousands of 
plants and with the shortage of labor, 
time saving becomes an important factor. Be- 
sides we probably will soon be unable to get 
labels on account of the wire used to fasten 
them to the plants. Wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if another year we will have to ship 
everything without labels. At present we 
have enough labels for all Iris that are or- 
dered labeled, but here is a chance to get a 
lot of choice plants at half price, or less, 
without labels. For those who do not re- 
quire each plant labeled, but merely wish an 
extravaganza display of colors, this is a money 
saving collection. It will include varieties 
that give a very long flowering season, May, 
June and September. Each plant will be a 
different variety and a full range of colors 
will be ioscielied. Each collection will in- 
clude’ Early ete varieties, Autumn 
Flowering varieties, Hardy Pogocyclus Hy- 
brids, etc. 
The surprise element will be one of the 
eee factors in buying this collection. 
here will be pink and red tones, blue and 
purple tones, whites, blends, etc. and many 
will be delightfully fragrant. ORDER AS 
MANY COLLECTIONS AS YOU WISH. 











I believe I will have enough of all 
varieties listed to fill all orders but if 
the demand should be greater than I 
anticipated, I reserve the right to sub- 
stitute equally good or better varieties 
for any Iris of which the stock may 
become exhausted. 


Robert Wayman 








ROBERT WAYMAN : 
Dept. N., Bayside, Long Island. N. Y. : 
I enclose money order or check for $....,, for § 
which please send me the following, express collect: s 
C) “BLACK MAGIC” Collection $3.05 with 6 FREE §& 
plants as described. s 
. 0 vale MAGIC”’ Collection, 3 each—60 plants s 
] “IMPERIAL COLLECTION” $3.15 with 6 FREE § 
plants as described 
Bih -** aeam COLLECTION, "3 each—60 plants 
8.1 
4 20 CHOICE VARIETIES $2.00. 
3 50 CHOICE VARIETIES $5.00. 
s (1 IRIS PEONY BOOK (35¢ postpaid) 
. 
: Name nhnitoeanen OW e cc cccecccccessccceceeeeeseees 
. 
: Address , 
ComennccnncehGh Scccessecessscesescsescecesssenssssseses! 
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"I'VE NEVER SEEN SUCH 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS" 


we hy 





gd 


Large, vigorous plants like those pictured in 


Milliken collection produce gorgeous 
flowers. Start these plants growing in your 
garden now. Next Spring you'll agree with 
the Shreveport customer we have quoted. 


IRIS Collection 


$500 {$7709 Catalog Value } 


BLUE SPIRE—pPiant beside China Maid 
MT. CLOUD—prize winning white 
TREASURE ISLAND—Rich yellow 
ein, stitched with 
lue 

RANCHO—targe red-mulberry 

ALTA ROSA—trall rose-lavender 
ALWAYS—old ivory, bronze etched 
HAPPY DAYS—very large yellow 


With above fine collection, FREE -— 
CHINA MAID—triumphant pink blend 


(See June Flower Grower, 
Inside Front Cover) 


DAYLILY Collection 


$495 {795 Catalog Value} 


SUNNY WEST—Large canary yellow 
CRESS!IDA—Bright orange 
KWANSO—4& double flower 
MARGARET PERRY— Rose-red 
GEORGE YELD—tLarge rose and yellow 
RADIANT—CcClear orange 
THE GEM—Good yellow 
QUEEN MARY— Early orange-yellow 
GOLDEN WEST—Large, golden, 
fragrant 
And a Good Omen, FREE — — 
MIKADO— (Captured) 


Send for our free Colored Folder. 
MILLIKEN GARDENS 
397 WEST COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


this 


very 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Moth Balls Repel Rose Chafers 


To the Editor: 

ERE is an idea your readers might try 

for chafer, that unbeatable pest. 
Quite by accident, but no less etfectively, I 
discovered that a small basket made of old 
screen wire, hung on a metal plant stake 
and filled with nuggets of paradychloroben- 
zine, and stake placed to windward of a 
bed of Roses, will rid the bed of beetles and 
bugs of all kinds as long as the nuggets 
last. Care must be taken though to re- 
move the stake if a rain should come up. 
Or some means could be devised to attach 
an old tin lid with solder, over the top, 
making sure there still was air circulation 
over the nuggets. These certainly do work 
like a charm for me, so am passing it on.— 
(Mrs.) Artruur Beck, (Fla.) 


rose 


Caladium Blooms in Pot 


To the Editor: 

V Ti thought you might be interested to 
IV know that we have a Caladium in bloom 
(May 25). We didn’t know they ever 


bloomed, but this particular plant is potted, 
is very large, is kept well watered, and is in 
our store window. The bloom is similar to 
that of a Calla except the center which is 
flesh color instead of yellow.—FITSIMONS 


SIsTerS, ( Ind.) 


The Old Time Pomegranate 


To the Editor: 

HEN I was a child my mother gave 

us children one corner of the garden 
for our very own, and she helped us plan 
our garden so that it was often something 
unusual for those days. Most always, there 
was a Wigwam made of poles somewhere in 
our corner. It was planted with Pome- 
eranates (now called Queen Anne’s Melon) 
all around the outside which ran up several 
feet high and were always full of very 
fragrant fruits. In this wigwam a_ space 
was left for a door entrance. We had seats 
inside and so after the fruits ripened we 








A whole new world awaits you in— 


THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE 
By C. J. HYLANDER 

Here is a popularized account of plants—the first of 

its kind. There are 2,000 life stories of plants from the 

smallest to the giant sequoias. Profusely illustrated. 

Formerly $7.50 NOW $3.95. 


60 Fifth Ave. MACMILLAN New York, N. Y. 




















Metts 


Unique, quaint little golden- 
yellow trumpets, wide-open; 
like tiny hoop petticoats, 114 
in. across, on6-in. stems.Guar- 
anteedtobloom.Plantthis fall. 
Special, postpaid: 6 Bulbs 25¢; 
25 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bulbs $3.75. 

Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, ete, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


; 144 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 
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Home gardeners who make 
photographs of flowers 
often find it difficult to 
make pictures of white or 
colored flowers in 
the 


petals is preserved. D. P. 


light 


which texture of the 


Travis successful in 


making this Magnolia pic- 


was 


ture by using flood lights 
indoors and with his Speed 
Graphic on a tripod, ex- 


posed for one-second at 
F.32, using Eastman Super 


XX cut film 





could give them to our friends who did 
not have a Pomegranate playhouse. 

When my mother showed her lovely Pinks 
of many kinds, which grew on each 
side of a long path, to friends who often 
came to carden, we children were 
very much pleased to hear them say, “You 
children will be real gardeners some day.” 
So I have always felt that I owed my lov 
of flowers to my mother’s early teaching. 
LAURA JOHNSON Dory, ( Mich.) 


she 


see our 


Reader Frames Our July Cover 


To the Editor: 

| HAVE enjoyed .all the cover pages, and 
inside pages, too, of each COpy of the 

FLOWER GROWER magazine, but the cove 


on the July copy is the most beautiful of 
any to me. This is a masterpiece. Con 
gratulations! I hope every person who re 


eceives a cOpy of this issue will grasp the 
full meaning of what is so clearly por 
trayed. We need more people with spirit 
of the Minute-Men, and who realize the 
truth of the slogan, “United We Stand.” 
Surely this picture should awaken that 
spirit in the heart of every American. | 


intend to frame it, 
by the war-map.- 
( Ark.) 


and place it on the wall 


( Mrs. ) W. N. Cox, 


Must Spray for Garden Huckleberries 
To the Editor: 

HAVE found that Garden Huckleberry 

plants are easily started from seeds, but 
that they are killed by flea beetles while 
small. Don’t try them unless you are will- 
ing to spray and spray.—(Mrs.) H. B. 
HARRINGTON, (R. I.) 


A Spiderflower Enthusiast 
To the Editor: 
I AM glad to see Spiderflowers getting a 
bit of attention. I have been growing 


Cleome for several years and find that it 


thrives and seeds itself profusely.— Marie 
NETTLETON CARROLL, (Mo.) 















































ons . eeeeeae 


Your Bobbink & Atkins Piants 


ARE 


INVESTMENTS .... 


THAT GROW IN BEAUTY AND VALUE 


ORIENTAL IRIS—Iris Kaempferi—as beautiful as 
Orchids, for June and July display. The crisp 
petaled blooms and subtle coloring making this a 
fine garden subject. 
Special Offer—2 each of 5 varieties, for $2.65 
(Regular value $5.00) 


DAYLILIES—Hemerocallis—Lily-like plants with 
grass-like leaves and yellow and orange flowers; 
all are easy growers. 
Special Offer—6 Early Flowering / 
6 Late Flowering § for $2.35 
(Regular value $4.25) 


PEONIES—Planted in October, our large size Peony 

roots with fat plump eyes will produce good blooms 

next season. To acquaint you with top quality 

Peonies, we offer 

Four varieties for $2.35: 1 red, 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 white 
(Regular value $3.00 to $4.00) 


POPPIES—The Spectacular Oriental Poppies give 

that vivid burst of color so needed in May and June. 

Special Offer—10 plants in wide color range, for $2.50 
(Regular value $3.50) 


PHLOX—AMasses of bloom for the summer months 
in whites, delicate pinks, and lilac tones to bright 
reds, offer unlimited possibilities of use. 

Special Offer—12 for $2.75. (Regular value $3.60) 


UPRIGHT YEWS—Taxus cuspidata capitata—the 
aristocrat of evergreens. Will make the finest 
hedges or specimen plants. Fine, nice bush, medium 
size plants about 1} ft. These are plants that regu- 
larly sell for $1.50 to $2.00 after nurserymen plant 
them in rows for one year. 


Special Offer—$5.00 for 10 
$45.00 per 100 in lots of 50 or more 


Our selection of the Specialties for Fall Plant- 
ing will be of the highest quality and of the 
best varieties, each variety correctly labeled. 
Sent postpaid East of the Mississippi. 





OUR SPLENDID CATALOGUE 


Sent free to garden owners East of the Mississippi; 25 cts. 
elsewhere. It is a comprehensive guide to these plant invest- 
ments and offers the most complete selection of garden Roses 
in America; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs and the best 
hardy plant specialties. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
584 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors are always welcome to visit our Display and Sales 
Grounds, which are only 9 miles from the heart of New York 
City. 























Be Sure To Plant 
this 






Golden Lion Iris 





Havemeyer Hybrid Lilies 


A sensational cro between two The only ruffle petaled Iris. Its 
f 7 “ngpens 2 « P . ] y 
famous Lilies. Magnificent blooms _—_ ad like , flows rs an Cm 
ranging in color from straw -vellow _— , ee” iV line ' 1Or ve en ¢ 

thru. amber to soft coppery cu a ne of the mos popu 

orange, in form uite like the lar Iris we have r offerec 

at i] Tray) ‘ 0 . « 
ie ee ae 12 bulbs for $1.35 @ 100 for $8.25 


children’’ of flowerdom. Supply 
limited. 
Each .75¢ 4 =9@ 12 for $7.50 Heart's Desire Rose 


Shelford's Eremurus 


Generally known as Fox Tail 
Lilie ' Bloom stalks 3 feet lone 1941 Award, for best all around 
4 s. Sta o t g. > , . Pr "Ne 

studded with feathery florets in Rose of the year, — it this 
wide range of delicate pastel EREMURUS Fall and you'll thank us next 
shades. Strikingly beautiful. a eeenie 


Rich red, deilghtfully fragrant. 
The Ail-American Rose Selection 


Each .60¢ « 12 for $6 Each $1.50 + 12 for $15 
Send For Autumn Planting Catalog 
It offers all the bulbs and plants that Wayside’s Autumn Catalog is better 


must be planted in Autumn for best 


: and more helpful than any. Amply illus- 
results. Rose enthusiasts and experts : : : 


plant their Roses in the Autumn. They trated. Accurate, true-to-life colors. You 
get more and better flowers the follow- know just what vou are buying. Enclose 
ey tie of cee 15¢ with your request (coin or stamps) 
Heart’s Desire, each $1.50 to cover postage and cost of handling. 


Guaranteed Superior Quality 


a Wayside Gardens 
W 


70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. A. 






























Now You can make your 
own selections from 


TRIS 


at their Best! 


Special Collections to meet 
Your Own Ideas about 
Varieties, Colors and Price 


Send for your 
copy of our 

catalog listing 
unusual values 
in IRIS and 

fine selections 
in HEMERO- 
CALLIS 


S CHREINER’S 
IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203-C, RIVERVIEW STATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Headquarters for Superb Iris and Hemerocallis 
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RICHARDS GARDENS AGAIN OFFERS THE 


WORLD'S HIGHEST RATED PEONIES 


AT MONEY 
SAVING PRICES 


26 SUPREME VARIETIES RATING 9.0 OR BETTER @ @ Strong 3-5 Eye Divisions © TRUE TO NAME 


THE FINEST ROOTS MONEY CAN BUY 


Price 
Rating Each 

double; midseason. 
reamy white 9.5 $2.00 


Variety 
ALICE HARDING~ Large; 


Opens blush pink changing toe 
M. SLO 


— Large; double; midseason. 
Satiny rose-pi 9.0 1.00 
BARONESS SCHROEDER Large; double; 
midseason. Flesh-white tinted creamy pink.. 9.0 .60 
FESTIVA ‘MAXIMA Very large; double; early. 
White with crimson edging........ eevee” ae -60 
ig WILLARD—Large; double; midsea 
lvery pink changing to creamy white 9.1 75 


GEORGIANA SHAYLOR—Very large; double; 

late midseason, Rose-pink with crimson cen 

ter streaks. eeaeRaeeae é:0 9.0 By.) 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS- Large; double; mid 

season, Creamy-white with light crimson 

SEP erence ere re rer ce 9.8 1.00 
LADY ALEXANDER DUFF s arge; double; 

midseason. Blush-pink blooms in large clus- 


ters ae ee ae Rak eewas —~ Se 48 
- CYGNE—Very large; double; early. Rich 
ory. Fragrant. The nearly perfect peony... 9.9 1.50 
LONGFELLOW -= Large; double; midseason, 
Bright deep red ; : » ae -75 
MABLE L. FRANKLIN—Very large; double; 
midseason. Bright pink center. Fragrant 9.0 1.00 
MARTHA BULLOCH—Very large: double; late. 
Bright pink. Tall, heavy flowering 9.1 1.00 
MARY W. SHAYLOR—Very large; double; late 
Flesh-white with crimson flecks 9.0 .75 
MONS. JULES ELIE—Very large; double; early. 
Light rose-pink. Free flowering 9.2 -50 
MRS. C. S. MINOT—Very large; double; late 
Flesh-pink with coppery overlay 9.2 1.00 
MRS. EDWARD HARDING—Large; double; 
midseason. White with golden stamens 9.3 75 
MYRTLE GENTRY—Large; double; late, Rose 
white with salmon tints. Strong stems 9.1 2.00 
NINA SECOR Medium; double; midseason 
Pure white with gold tints, red flecks 9.0 1.00 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE—Medium; double; early 
Very deep crimson with blackish shee n 9.2 1.00 
sig ogg ed WILSON Very large; double; 
late. Bright rose-pink with darker center 9.3 1.50 
SARAH BERNHARDT Very large; double; 
late. Deep rose-pink Strong stems. Good 9.0 75 
SOLANGE -Large; double; late. Creamy-white 


suffused with buff and salmon 9.7 1.00 


SOUVENIR DE LOUIS BIGOT—Large; double; 
midseason, Vivid pink, shell-pink center 9.1 .75 

oo SE Very large; double; midseason. 
‘normous size. Rose-pink with golden glow 9.8 1.0 

TOURANGELLE Large; double; late. Creamy 


white suffused with tan and flesh-pink 9.4 75 
WALTER FAXON—Medium; double; midsea- 
son. Bright shell-pink with luminous glow 9.3 .60 


@ All Grown from 2 and 3 year old stock ® 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NO. 1 


One of each of the 26 supreme peonies described; 
all strong 3 to 5 divisions. A real $25.45 value post- 
paid to your door at Richards Low Price of only..... 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NO. 2 


Your choice of any 12 peonies from this list of the 
World’s Outstanding varieties, postpaid for only..., 


$10 


SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NO. 3 


Your choice of any 5 of the superb peonies, postpaid 85 
Se EE i. an 0 3a 6 CERAM REO ES 6 pew ese s 


SPECIAL $1.00 PEONY OFFER 


| Sarah Bernhardt — Rose-pink. 

{ Mary Brand—Dark, brilliant crimson. 

1 Mrs. Edw. Harding White and gold. 
Three wonderful peonies $] 
postpaid for only........ 


FREE! FREE! 


With each order for OFFER No 
August and September we will 
Crousse, rated 8.4, bright red, 
Mary Brand rated 8.7, 
midseason double. 


With each order for OFFER No, 2 received during Aug- 
ust and September we will include FREE {| Mary Brand 
as described above. 


With each order for OFFER No. 3 received during Aug- 
ust and September we will include FREE | Felix Crousse 
as described above. 


-! at $18 received during 
include FREE 1 Felix 
midseason, double; and 1! 
dark crimson with bright sheen, 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. YOUR DOLLAR 
BUYS MORE AT RICHARDS GARDENS 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


We Start Shipping Sept. 

1942's BIGGEST 

VALUES IN1 YEAR 
PERENNIALS 


Buy Direct from the World’s Largest Growers of ! Yr. 
Untransplanted Plants. 


10th 





1 PACIFIC HYBRID $] Post 
DELPHINIUM uae 


YOUR CHOICE OF 7 
GROUPS. All Are Postpaid. 
Light Blue Violet Shades 
Dark Blue Lavender 
Mixed Shades Giant White 
Lavender & Pastel 
$5 


COLOR 


8 12 each of above 








FIELD GROWN $] Post 

HARDY PHLOX® Ps 
PLANT THIS FALL, HAVE BLOOM 
NEXT SUMMER! We will send you 
8 heavy rooted, field grown plants, each 
labelled and balanced colors guaranteed 
at this Money Saving Price. 











Ask for our new catalog describing our 
complete line of Perennials, Peonies, Phiox. 


BOX 842, PLAINWELL 
MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 














PLANT IRIS 


for Spring bloom 


We supply well matured plants, grown without summer rains 
or irrigation. These dormant plants will withstand the severest 


winter and are sure to bloom. 


Make your selection from this list of proven hardy varieties:— 


Alta California, tall yellow, 25¢ Sierra Blue, large tall deep blue, 
ea 3 for 60c. 35c¢ each; 3 for 90ce. 
Desert Gold, clear smooth cream, Valor, deep blue violet bi-color, 
25¢ each 3 for 60c. 35¢ each; 3 for 90c. 
El Capitan, immense lavender Snow King, large white, 40¢ each: 
blue, 25¢ each; 3 for 606. for $1.00. 
Re i eit dee valli Dark Knight, big stately dark 
25¢ each: 3 for 60c. J bronze 50c each; 4 ie — Ornithogalum Nutans 
i i larae re tonec goth ga IMMENSE ight yellow, 
"Be cach: 3 for Bc, Se each; 3 for $1.26, 30 sutss $1.00 
Boa ~ , oki, Dig tree ooming copper, 
Los Angeles, white with blue boneus, Mik eock: 3 ec GM, | Gemma 
oieube 25c =< n; 3 tor 60c. Lighthouse, large coppery old elegant spikes of 
Moonbeam, low arowir cream, cdi we eae e for $2 00 beautiful frosty, sil- 
25c¢ each: 3 tor 60c. siicinies very-grey flowers 


Mrs. J. L. Gibson, rich deep vio- pink, 75e each: 3 for $2.00. | Thrives in dense shade Hardy; a good cut 
let, 25¢ each; 3 for 60c. Portland, gold and coral rose bi- te ae - se Hardy. flower; agile 

Sunburst, dee w, 25¢ each: color, 75 each; 3 for $2.00. e for cutting. nineteen inches 
3 for 60c. Ormohr, very large manganese 

Tiger Tiger, big brownish red violet (new), $2.00 each; 3 for KING ami 
bronze, 25¢ each; 3 for 60c. $5.00. 


With each order of $1.00 or over we will include a good extra plant free. 


Each variety labeled. Orders sent by prepaid post. 


plants and prompt delivery. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 
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Miss California, 


NOW 





large tall orchid shaded pale sea-green. 


10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 


e promise good strong 


Berkeley, Calif. 





Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”.Sun- 
set 1s a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. 


Plant theve BULBS thisutumn 





SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


SUNSET 


12 sutss $1.00 50 sures $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


GIANT AUTUMN- 
FLOWERING CROCUS 


IMPERATOR 


The most popular 
Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 
inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 

flowers. Hardy and 
strong grower. 
Popular. 


DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 


Owens 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful 
rosy-carmine flowers. 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy 
Make interesting gifts 
for the sick, as bulbs 
will bloom without 
soil or water. 
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ORCHID OF THE ORIENT 


Great plantings of Iris kaempferi have spread 


interest in this choice flower far and wide 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON, (S. C.) 


HERE are few plantings which 

will give the richness and depth of 

color, the broad masses of beauty, 
the exquisite patterns of light and shade 
that are found in the Iris of the Orient, 
Iris kaempferi. Yet it is only within the 
last twelve years that plantings have be- 
come established features of gardens in 
the southeastern states, and the better 
varieties are still unknown by most home 
gardeners. 

A flower so rich in coloring, blooming 
after bearded Irises are past, and hardy 
except in the severest climates ultimately 
has many admirers. This has been the 
trend in the culture of Iris kaempferi va- 
rieties which are a revelation wherever 
they have been grown. Not only Iris 
fanciers but others having only a passing 
interest in Iris have learned to appre- 
ciate the unique qualities of this flower. 
The tremendous range in color and type 
has further enhanced the value of this 
Iris as a new field of adventure for those 
who consider their collections of garden 
flowers among the best. Some collections, 
in fact, have assumed amazing propor- 
tions. 








The first, and still the largest, of these 
plantings in the South are those in the 
Swan Lake Iris Gardens of H. C. Bland, 
at Sumter, South Carolina, which now 
attract thousands of visitors annually. 
With an initial planting of two varieties 
in 1930, Mr. Bland’s collection now num- 
bers 197 kinds. Each variety was planted 
in groups of fifty to start with, but since 
they increase rapidly and so must be 
divided every three or four years, they 
have doubled and quadrupled until, like 
the war debts, they have reached astro- 
nomical numbers of plants with the blos- 
soms still further multiplied. They grow 
from 5 to 6 feet tall with blooms from 
6 to 12 inches in diameter. 


Iris kaempferi is planted in rich profusion along narrow canals cut in the 
swampy grass at the Dunndell Iris Gardens in Sumter, S. C. 





Photo 
courtesy 
Flowerfield 
Bulb Farms 


il 


In order to give the plantings at Swan 
Lake the full sunshine they require and 
also to preserve the native shrubs and 
trees, borders 20 feet wide have been 
made, built up with soil from the bot- 
tom of the lake laid on a foundation of 
broken cement paving stones. In Sep- 
tember, divisions are made by eutting 
down through the foliage and roots and 
these pieces are then planted two feet 
apart each way. Hundreds, aye, thou- 
sands of new plants are thus planted each 
fall to further extend the plantings. As 
a point of culture, in January the Iris 
foliage is cut down to 6 inches on even 
lines. 

The original plantings of variety 
Gekka-no-nami and the snowy white and 
royal purple Koki-no-iro, now extend in 
double borders along the south and west 
margins of the lake for more than one 
and one-half miles. In recent years 
clumps here and there have been removed 
and these plantings have been inter- 





spersed with soft-toned Lavender Giant, 
the rosy pink of Collingwood, the ame- 
thyst of Fascination, the deep-toned Vio- 
let Beauty, the rich red of Mahogany, 
the indigo-blue of Dominator, the clear 
blue of Helene, the soft azure of La Fa- 
vorite, with the dark ultramarine of Blue 


Danube. There are also the amaranth 
reds of Red Riding Hood, and the hya- 
einth-violet of Lucia Marshall. Infinite 
variations of color and shade weave a 
rich pattern of color for several weeks 
every May. 

Three islands have been built up in the 
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Looking across the flower filled North Garden at Swan Lake Iris Gardens 
which has a rich background of native shrubs and trees 


hody of the lake in the same way the 
borders were constructed and these islands 
are connected with each other and the 
mainland by straight or quarter moon 
bridges in traditional Oriental manner. 
The first and third islands are planted in 
tints of rosy pink, carmine and wine 
deepening into claret reds and ruby. The 
second island is dressed in lavender, 
mauves and purples with the color groups 
separated from each other by the clean 
fresh foliage of the Iris and the soft 
sweeps of velvet-green sod. They are 
like platters of beauty set in the lily- 
starred lake. 

lew of these Iris are in solid colors. 
They are pencilled with fine lines or 
stippled with dots or with margins, nar- 
row or wide, of contrasting, harmonious 
shades. These colors so overlay each 
other and blend so elosely that from a 
distance the effect is uniform and seem 
pure in tint, tone and shade. 

Along the banks where the Azaleas are 
still blooming and Camellias are at home, 
the winding walks bordered by native 
ferns and wild flowers lead to a hillside 
where pink Dogwoods stand guard in 
long lines. Here, steps of native iron 
rock lead down into a semi-formal sunken 
garden where the central panel of grass 
is the foreground for three long beds of 
Iris in harmonizing colors separated by 
grass walks. 

This North Garden, as it is called, was 
planted in 1938 and it contains many of 
the finest varieties imported direct from 
the Orient. In this garden one may see 
variety Zama-no-mori, pale blue with 
orange throat and darker blue standards. 
Otome is lavender pink with a sheen like 
satin frosted with dew. Of superior col- 
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or and form is the dark blue-violet Mura- 
kumo, and a wonderful white with a 
golden throat is Sarashina. There is the 
rich claret red of Shishi-ikari, the soft 
mauve lavender of Aspasie, and the rich 
hyacinth-violet of Astarte. The groups 
stand out as units of glorious color and 
the woven harmonies are like tapestry 
brocades. 

Of importance to gardeners is the fact 
that this latter garden is many yards 
from the lake. The soil in which these 
Iris grow is acid and rich in humus— 
virgin leaf mold is ideal—with well rotted 
cow manure added in the fall and dried 
blood in the spring. The plants get full 
sunshine always. When the buds begin to 
form unlimited water is ealled for and 
this can be provided wherever a hydrant 
assures the supply. 

Mr. Bland’s suceess in growing these 
flowers in Swan Lake Gardens has been 
the inspiration for new plantings of these 
exotic flowers in widely separated loeali- 
ties. His most valued contribution to the 
horticulture of the Southeast is his demon- 
stration of the fact that Iris kaempferi 
will grow as well here as in its native 
Oriental home. 

Gardens have been started in Aiken, 
Columbia, Florence, Augusta, and points 
in between. In Hartsville, S. C., Mrs. 
David Coker has colonized them in a deep 
ravine rimmed by the Kalmia which gives 
her garden its name. 

Ten miles west of Sumter, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Ralph Dunn have developed in the 
hills and woodlands a garden of many 
acres which feature these plants. The 
tract is very hilly and abounds in springs 
which have been dammed with native 
rocks to form waterfalls which drip into 





Selected Iris Kaempferi 
Varieties 




























For mass plantings 
Gekka-no-nami, white 
Koki-no-iro, royal purple 


Delicate colors 
Sakura-gawa or Cherry River 
Painted Lady 
Light-in-the-Opal 


White 
Betty F. Holmes 


White Giant 
Mount Blane 


Light colors 


Helene, blue 

Lavender Giant 

Elbrus, lavender and azure 
Jeannette Parry, light amethyst 
Aspasie, lavender 

Otome, rose with frosty sheen 
La Favorite, blue veined white 
Mount Hood, light blue 
Zama-no-mari 


Dark shades 


Oriole, plum 

Pyramid, royal blue 

Dominator, indigo blue 

Totty’s True Blue 

Violet Giant 

Lucia Marshall 

Nishiki-yama or Brocade Mountain 

Astarte, hyacinth violet 

Achille, purplish blue 

Fanny Hamlet Childs, true blue-violet 

Red Riding Hood, amaranth red, 
veined white 

Blue Danube, ultramarine blue 

Eumee, blue violet 

Mahogany, velvety red 











shallow pools and then into brooklets 
which trickle down hillsides into the lake. 

On the shores of their lake, by the mar- 
gins of pools, and on the banks of brooks 
these Iris are planted in heavy groups. 
The swampy base at the foot of the hills 
between the dams is eut by narrow canals 
along which the Iris grow as they do on 
the rice paddies in China. 

In this garden at Dunndell there are 
100 varieties with thousands of flowers 
“ach season. The reflections of the iri- 
descent colors in the clear waters of the 
lake, streams and canals, double the 
beauty of the pictures. 

The white blossoms are like drifts of 
snowy clouds, the blues are like the azure 
of April skies and the rose, carmine and 
reds are like the sunset clouds of even- 
ing. The flesh tints remind one of the 
lining of sea shells. The creamy whites 
and ivories remind one of the sweep of 
the foaming surf as it breaks on our 
sandy shores. There are amethyst and 
aquamarine and ruby and sapphire with 
orchid and mauve and pure red-violet 
with dark blues which give shadows like 
those in a deep woodland room. There 
are yellow and orange markings in the 
throats of many of the Iris flowers but 
masses of Hemerocallis hybrids in clear 
vellows, pure apricot, saffron and orange 
bring the full colors of the spectrum to 
the palette laid by the Master Artist 
where the colors are mingled as they are 
in the rainbow after the storm. 











The Good Month of August 


[: is, of course, not concealed from 
readers of the FLOWER GROWER that 
papers like this one are prepared at 
least two months previous to the eover- 
ing date. Just what the conditions may 
be in August of this war year | do not 
know, but I do know that in these almost 
gumless days and weeks and 
months the advice given with respect to 
August, 1941, just doesn’t fit. I wanted 
all my garden friends to travel and report 
in order to get ready all the better for a 
creat August garden another year! 

' Then, too, August is admittedly the 
yacation month, and I find I have en- 
deivored to be absent from Breeze Hill 
just as much of that heated month as I 
can manage, for more than forty years. 
To be sure, I do get back from time to 
time during the month, and do constantly 
keep a 100-mile distant eye on what is 
roing on in the garden. Sometimes its 
abundance has even come to me in flowers 
and fruits and vegetables, though the 
latter benefit has been seriously inter- 
mitted since federal quarantines under- 
took to set a bar to Nature’s advance by 
erecting artificial road barriers in the 
way of examining federal representatives 
who tried to make sure the Japanese 
heetle was not given new foraging ground. 
That this latter hope was futile has long 
heen obvious, for disregarding any man- 
made barriers the handsome little Jap 
devil goes right along his way, though not 
fast as his human _ prototype 


ra less, 


quite so 


worked through the Pacifie possessions 
of other nations who did not understand 
how vigorous are the men and bugs of 
Nippon. 








By J. Horace McFarland 


At Breeze Hill we expect the beetle to 
be with us during July and most of 
August though, it is pleasant to say, of 
latter years he has been in somewhat less 
supply. When | feel like patting myself 
on the back I tend to believe that the way 
in which we give him a eoal-oil bath, if 
possible the first day of his life, has some- 
thing to do with the steady decrease of 
infestation. When, however, I look up the 
facts and see the ingenious way in which 
this diffieult bug gets around and through 
all growth it likes to live upon, I am not 
so certain about my own diagnosis. 

It is only fair to say that while the 
Japanese beetle is a thorough and un- 
deniable nuisance, it is not a major 
nuisance. It does not kill plants, but it 
probably injures them, and certainly de- 
faces them. Perhaps we can take a lesson 
from its relatively temporary quality, and 
thus transfer our hopes to its human 
form. 

Tree growth in August is at its mature 
rich green condition, when all shrubs with 
green leaves are green, and definitely 
green, with none of the shadings that make 
the oncoming season delightful. 

There are two fine and not usual trees 
at Breeze Hill which select August as the 
month when they will give us a long 
flowering period. One is Sophora japonica, 
and the other is Rhamnus japonica. Both 
are really great objeets during much of 
the month, and they point the desirability 
of a variety of planting to make not only 
seasonal strength but garden differences. 
I don’t know what nursery has either of 
them, but I do know that both of them are 
well worth while. 





Pagoda Tree 


This odd summer flower- 
ing tree, sometimes called 


the Chinese Scholar 
Tree and which, botani- 
cally, is Sophora japo- 


nica, bears pea-like, yel- 


low blossoms in large 
The tree 


is hardy in all but the 


loose panicles. 


severest climates 


Photo by McFarland 





For many years the Buddleias have 
been gaining prominence. Various forms 
of B. davidi have crept into commerce. 
The hybridizers have found it easy to 
make crosses and sow seeds, and plant 
investigators have hunted up other varie- 
ties than the first one, which was named 
after Adam Buddle, an English botanist. 
Probably a dozen species have been added 
to the original Davidi, several of them, 
alas, not frost-hardy and therefore unen- 
joyable in the eastern states unless brought 
into bloom in the greenhouse. Each sum- 
mer I take into our little bit of 
covered shelter a plant or two of B. 
asiatica, which gets along with little heat, 
and around Christmas time provides us 
with an abundance of deliciously fragrant 
white flowers. We have to thank China, 
India and Java for this plant, while the 
hardy strain with the purplish spikes 
comes to us from the brave land of China. 

Of the currently obtainable forms ot 
B. davidi any are good. We try to get 
them all at Breeze Hill, and have so far 
four or five in the variety names of 
Dubonnet, Fortune, [le de France, ete., 
which means very little save a compara 
tively slight difference in color. Royal 
Purple is really distinct. Any one of them 
is worth while, and the fortunate gardener 
who has been hard-hearted enough to cut 
his plant back ruthlessly in the spring will 
get the August advantage of its excel- 
lently fragrant blooms. We really are 
treating it as a hardy perennial, because 
we do cut it off almost to the ground each 
year. 

The splendidly improved Phlox varie- 
ties are doing their very best for us in 
August. Any one of them is good if you 
like the color, and if you are careful to 
pull out the voluntary seedlings which 
cause thoughtless people to say that the 
variety has “reverted,” which means 
nothing more than that it has seeded itself 
to the original and quite unsatisfactory 
form. Attention in the form of good 
garden-keeping to the Phloxes will make 
them much more satisfactory. 

Lilies come into the picture consider- 
ably in August. Each year shows a little 
advance in Lily nurture, and the Lily 
Committee of the American Horticultural 
Society meets each year and discusses the 
situation, which helps those whose Lilies 
have been misbehaving to take such action 
as will bring success. Last year’s discus- 
sion seemed to indicate that if one kept 
his Lily plants of any sort obtained from 
sources known to be infected with mosaie 
at least 15 feet from other sorts, there 
would not be a transfer of this pest, and 
this I pass on for what it is worth. Per- 
sonally, I feel as if I must always have 
Lilies even if they do come hard. To get 
bulbs from sources that are able to 
guarantee freedom from mosaic or 
botrytis means that one starts right, and 
after that, with careful spraying, there is 
likely always to be a Lily to gladden the 
eye. 


olass- 


(Continued on page 358) 
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The Little Garden Tool House 


HE little tool house was ten years 

old in May. ‘Therefore, it seems 

worthy of some sort of recognition 
in the part it has had in the making of 
the garden, so the following story is told 
of how it came to be and the satisfaction 
it has given to the garden and to the 
vardener. 

The first consideration, like all under- 
takings, was the expense. he second con- 
sideration was the location so as to be of 
easy access to all parts of the garden and 
be near enough to the main house. 

The first question was decided upon, 
when the estimates were received, the 
lowest bid being accepted, which was well 
under two hundred dollars completed. It 
was to be built of clapboard, painted 
white, shingle roof to eonform with the 
architecture of the main house, that of 
Cape Cod, with a floor of brick. As to 
location, it was: placed at the east side 
of the herb garden, thus creating a screen 
for the small area behind known as the 
work yard, and it is only a step from the 
main house, a great convenience for the 
gardener who may wish to make a hasty 
exit. 

“The raising” began, the corner studs 
were carefully creosoted before planting 
them firmly in the ground. The plates 
were put across, the roof rafters set up 
with shingle lath between to receive the 
shingles. Clapboards were nailed on, the 
bricks laid on the earth, which had been 
leveled and rolled hard. The structure was 
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By MARY EVANS, (Penna.) 


completed in less than two days, a mini- 
ature New England cottage with all the 
flavor thereof. 

The door of beaded boards, known as 
a batten board, at the north end, is painted 
black, as is the narrow trim and mullions 
of the windows; also the slat shutters 
outside the casement window opposite, 
which may be drawn to on a hot day to 
lessen the heat of the building or against 
a sudden shower. A eut out piece 5 by 514 
inches at the top of the door is for venti- 
lation. It’s in the shape of a heart and 
is a symbol of the little house from which 
the souree of so much blessing flows. 

Three windows on the west side do not 
open, but keep a silent watch over the 
fragrance below lest nothing be lost. On 
each side of the window is a trellis for 
vines, one being Clematis paniculata, the 
other Clematis jackmani, the large flower- 
ing purple kind. 

Over the door a trellis takes the con- 
tour of the roof. At the south end over 
the gable is a weathervane. It is a fine 
silhouette against the sky. 

Under the eaves of the sloping roof on 
the back or east wall are four large hooks, 
painted black, over which the garden hose 
is kept during the summer season, the 
end allowed to hang over for perfect 


Photos by Ida W. Pritchett 


drainage, thus insuring longer usefulness 
of the hose. 

Below the hooks is a table 6 feet long 
and 2 feet wide where repotting and 
many other necessary things are done. 
It is conveniently high for comfort. 

To one side of the table at the corner 
of the building is a large barrel, painted 
black, for rain water which is drained 
off the roof into a gutter and down a 
pipe to the barrel. This collection of rain 
water is a great help towards lessening 
the use of the suburban water which is 
quite an item of expense to be considered. 
It is also very useful for washing tools, 
ete. 

So much for the outward appearance 
of the little house. On the inside back 
wall are large hooks painted black for the 
long handle tools which fit in nicely in the 
recesses between the studs. The shorter 
ones are on the studs, their handles 
painted buttercup yellow, the iron parts 
black. Such tools as the axe, hatchet, saws 
of three kinds, are set well back. Mole 
traps are hung low in the recess out of 
harm’s way while the sickle and scythe, 
for the same reason, are hung up on the 
roof on hooks well curved to keep them 
fast. To the right of the tools and the 
casement window is an old time cupboard 
painted deep sky blue (known as house 
blue). In it are shelves for flower pots, 
eans (old eracker tins painted blue or 
vellow) holding large nails, serews, hooks, 
and little ones for an assortment of smaller 
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The picture above was made through 
the tool house door, and, with the plan 
above, will assist one in locating the 
many handy features described in this 
article. Not an inch of space has been 
wasted so that nearly all of the equip- 
ment the average gardener owns has 
been accommodated. Every item has 
its proper place with the result that 
complete order is maintained 
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kinds—also for metal plant labels, wire 
thread, bird seed, poisons for rodents, 
sprays and insecticides—each is labeled 
as to the article inside, thus saving a lot 
of trouble in looking for what is needed. 

A boxed-in tray of wood holds tools for 
carpenter’s use, garden accessories of 
wood such as a mallet, seed pounder, foot 
ruler and assorted plant labels. 

In front of the casement window is a 
little table and chair, a place to have 
lunch or make notes. On each side of the 
table are heavy wooden boxes, one for 


No detail has been 
neglected in plan- 
ning this little 
garden tool house, 
rimmed about with 
herbs and made 
fragrant with a 
bower of clematis. 
It's complete even 
to the weathervane. 
Note’ the brick 
walk pattern which 
is in keeping with 
the Colonial design 
of the tool house 





holding paints, one for heavy pots, and 
one for shoes and boots. 

Over the three western windows are 
four large hooks similar to those used on 
the outside, where the hose is kept in 
winter. Below, across the window sup- 
ported on heavy brackets, is the work 
table of the same dimensions as the one 
on the outside of the building. 

Under the table are two large cans 
(old ash eans), painted blue, for burlap 
and fertilizer and an old wash _ boiler 
holds the large pebbles used on the bench 
in the flower room in winter. To the left 
of the door is a barrel for garden stakes. 
On the right of the door in the recesses 
are hooks for brushes, mops, pot cleaners, 
sieves, funnels and measuring cups, and 
on the large crossbeam above there is a 
heavy hook to which the large wheel- 
barrow is fastened as it stands on its 
wheel to save space. Below it on the floor 
is a smaller barrel. A regular size lawn 
mower and an edger, which has only one 
wheel—a very handy mower for small 
spaces and edges of borders—are tucked 
in between the barrel and cans. A small 
step ladder is hung on the wall above the 
paint box and on the wall over the shoe- 
box are hooks for the gardener’s working 
dress. 

Over the heavy crossbeams which sup- 
port the roof rafters are four wide half- 
inch boards, two on each side with enough 
head room between—a storage place for 
boxes, baskets and poles. 

A half bushel basket fitted into a black 
iron triangular frame with a wheel at one 
end, a handle at the other, is a very handy 
light receptacle for hauling around the 
garden. Also another convenience is a 
6 by 6-foot square, known as the eatch 
all, in which is gathered large heaps of 
waste or leaves. It is made of heavy 
brown material, with a 2-inch hem on all 
four sides. At the four eorners are stout 
loops, wide enough to go over the hand, 
making it very easy to handle. 

This is the story of the little house 
complete inside and out—sufficient unto 
itself, and for the garden and gardeners 
of which it is so much a part. 









LOWER shows as usual is probably 

the best advice that can be given any 
yarden club or other group that has 
sponsored such community activities in 
the past. Just about the time when many 
groups were feeling that it was not proper 
to put their energy into flower shows dur- 
ing war times, a most timely movement 
was started to hold fall flower shows, 
partly as an Army-Navy benefit project 
and partly to stimulate and maintain in- 
terest in Victory Gardens and home 
grounds for the duration. Actually, such 
shows are nothing new for they have been 
held in the form of county fairs and state 
fairs for the last two generations, but let 
it be hoped that the faults and weaknesses 
of our county fairs can be eliminated and 
the good points kept and enlarged upon. 
For those accustomed to holding June 
flower shows, the idea of a fall flower 
show may seem impossible and yet there 
is probably a greater variety of materials 





Many Victory Gardeners who plan to store cabbage, celery, 
carrots, beets, ete., for winter were interested in this exhibit 
staged at the Harvest Show in Newark under the direction 
of Professor Albert Hoefer, General Chairman of Victory 
for New York State. Similar exhibits 
set up at fall Victory Garden Harvest Shows to educate 


Gardens 


the public in proper storage 


methods 


Victory Garden 


Harvest Shows 


By VICTOR H. RIES 


available for exhibit then than at any 
other time, The possibilities of annual 
flowers, Gladiolus, Dahlias, fall blooming 
perennials, roadside flowers, fruits, both 
cultivated and wild, vegetables and even 
weeds are practically unlimited. The prob- 
lem is to combine all of these into a har- 
monious grouping to give the desired ar- 
tistie effect, which, naturally, brings us 
to the first problem, that of staging. 

Although many have felt for some time 
that the practice of exhibiting specimen 
flowers and flower arrangements on level 
table tops was not as efficient and as at- 
tractive as it might be, it was also realized 
that the method of staging these exhibits 
on a series of steps ranging from floor 
to head height or even higher, as is so 
often done at county fairs, was not desir- 
able. Such staging, although satisfactory 
for seats for a basketball game, is not 
satisfactory from the standpoint of stag- 
ing the exhibits, judging the exhibits or 
viewing them. Neither, on 
the other hand, ean the 
extremely effective meth- 
od used at many of our 
larger flower shows, that 
is individual exhibits in 
niches, be used when a 
ereater number of exhib- 
its will be necessary. It 
is, therefore, desirable to 
try to hit a happy me- 
dium between these two 
extremes, 

One method that should 
prove satisfactory is the 
use of 3-foot-wide tables 
along the walls with the 
back half of the tables 
raised 6 to 8 inches above 
its normal level. This 
can be done with ordinary 
l-inch boards, and short 
pieces of 2 by 6’s or 2 
by 8’s. Tables to be 
viewed from both sides 
may be 4 to 5 feet wide 
with the center third 


should be 





Flower arrangements which can be adapted to home use are legitimate exhibits at 
Harvest Shows. The Rochester and Newark Garden clubs staged these at the Festival 
of Roses event in Newark, N. Y., which netted $2000 for Army-Navy relief 
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First Victory Garden Harvest Show held 
Relief 


was staged on June 20 and 21 in Newark, 


in this country for Army-Navy 


N. XZ. annual Festival of 
Roses. Packing sheds on the grounds of 
Jackson & Perkins Co. housed the show 


which included many educational exhibits 


during the 


such as the home made dehydrator cost- 
ing $1.95 shown above 


For taller 
Dahlias, 
tables, 


raised in the same 
arrangements ot 
instead of the 
use low tables consisting of planks 
on orange crates or low  sawhorses. 
Heights of 12 inches and 24 inches are 
suggested, depending on the material to 
be exhibited. Where Manila paper or 
suitable cloth material for covering the 
tables is not available, light frames might 
be made of 1 by 4-ineh boards with the 
table tops of uneut pieces of wallboard. 
These can be obtained in sizes 4 by 8 
feet and longer. Such table tops would 
eall for no covering and in many com- 
munities could be borrowed from local 
lumber dealers. For raising the centers 
of these tables, smaller sections measur- 
ing 1 by 4 fest may be used, setting them 
on a few bricks, hollow tiles or even eard- 
board cartons. It will be a simple matter 
for some handy man in connection with 
each group to work out this idea. 

Miniature flower arrangements § and 
some of the smaller fruit and vegetable 
exhibits may be staged on a small flight 
of steps set on top of the tables, with 4- 
inch rises and 6-inch treads. Three of 
these steps may be used without staging 
the exhibits above eye level. These may 
be made of any soft wood and covered 
with Manila paper or cloth. 

The width of the aisles is important 
since the Victory Garden Harvest Shows 
should draw large crowds. The aisles, 
therefore, should be ample, even small 
shows having them 6 to 8 feet wide with 
a plan made for continuous flow of traffic 
and the avoidance of all dead-ends and 
intersecting lines of traffic. The necessity 
of spot lighting and extra lighting where 
the halls are not adequately lighted should 
be considered. Incidentally, these shows 
may be held in many places not hereto- 
fore considered, such as automobile sales- 


manner, 
Gladiolus or 
normal height 
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yooms, school gymnasiums, grange halls, 
community halls—in fact, any place 
where transportation is not too much of 
2 problem and parking for those that 
still drive is possible. 

The schedules for these shows are go- 
ing to eall for considerable change from 
niany of those of the past. Possibly more 
than ever the educational aspect should 
be considered. This is particularly true 
for fruits and vegetables. It might even 
be well, in place of competitive exhibits 
of these materials, to have the commit- 
tee get together a collection of vegetable 
varieties and, along with this, explanatory 
giving the difference in quality, 
culture, ete. Although it is going to call 
for considerable ingenuity to maintain 
fresh exhibits, think how the added use 
of vitamins ean be brought out by a col- 
lection of the possible fall salad plants. 
That gives us another clue for an exhibit, 
a eollection of vegetables showing their 
vitamin content and mineral content, in 
other words, their relative value in our 
diets. Here is where the local home eco- 
nomies teachers in the high schools have 

chance to use their classes and possibly 
even stage such an exhibit. In the same 
way, the vocational agricultural teachers 
may be able to combine their work with 
that of the junior garden clubs and 4-H 
earden elubs in staging educational exhi- 
bits of fruit and vegetable varieties. It 
eives an opportunity for the garden club 
to co-operate with the loeal truck garden- 
ers and vegetable growers in gathering 
together the many different varieties otf 
vegetables. Exhibits of home eanning, 
dried fruits and vegetables, home storage 
of fresh vegetables, such as carrots, tur- 
nips and eabbage, will not only be of 
immense interest but will draw many 
people to visit the show who might other- 
wise not go. For instance, an exhibit 
showing how sweet potatoes should be 
lug, handled and cured so that they may 
stored throughout the winter without 
loss would certainly encourage thousands 
to grow sweet potatoes who have never 
before attempted it. 

All this brings us to another problem, 
that of judging, for after all those who 
have been trained in judging flower shows 
may know nothing whatsoever about vege- 
table and fruit varieties. Let’s hope the 
same mistake will not be made that has 
been made in many of our county fairs 
where the judges of quilts, crochet and 
other needle work have had to double and 
judge flower arrangements about which 
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they knew nothing. In fact, it may be 
well to plan the schedule of classes around 
the available judges. What fruit growers 
in your community know fruit varieties 
sufficiently well to judge them. What 
home vegetable gardeners or commercial 
vegetable growers know vegetable varie- 
ties sufficiently well to judge them? As 
time goes on, we may have to train a 
whole new set of judges. In fact, be- 
tween now and show time this might be 
a worthwhile project to undertake, to 
give those who know their fruits and vege- 
tables the necessary instructions and the 
techniques of judging. Possibly you may 
be able to receive help from your own 
Agricultural Extension Service and Vege- 
table Garden Specialist. 

Once again we may avoid some of the 
difficulties of judging in connection with 
the staging of specimen flowers by the use 
of edueational exhibits rather than com- 
petitive ones. Knowing the tremendous 
interest of the home gardener in trees and 
shrubs with decorative fruits, an exhibit 
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made up of all the various berried shrubs, 
not merely put in milk bottles but each 
arranged artistically in a suitable contain- 
er, would be an unfailing interest arouser. 
Of course, with each arrangement should 
be a note giving the common and scien- 
tific name of the material, whether it is 
a tree or a shrub, and possibly a few 
comments such as the fact that it could 
be used to shade the outdoor living-room 
or a picnic site, or that it would give an 
evergreen touch throughout the winter. 
Ineluded in this elass is a tremendous va- 
riety of materials, such as the Cotoneast- 
ers, Viburnums, Privets, Chokeberries, 
bush Honeysuckles, flowering Crabs and 
Hawthorns. Another group of plants 
that would appeal to the home gardeners 
for use in connection with their outdoor 
living-room would be the  broadleaved 
evergreens. They will be enjoyed and 
appreciated more than ever now that we 
have to stay home and furnish our own 
entertainment. 

This leads us to still another possible 
elass in the schedule for arrangements 


Section 6 ; 


Canned [ruit and Vegetables 











calling for the use of these various fo- 
liages with or without additional flowers, 
arrangements of berried material with or 
without flowers, and then what an oppor- 
tunity the arrangement of fruits and vege- 
tables offers. These could inelude not only 
the cultivated ones but the many native 
ones whether they be in the somber browns 
of the cones of the conifers, chestnut burs 
and beechnuts or the more colorful ones 
of the Flowering Dogwood, Bittersweet 
and Pokeberry. Of course, along with 
this the idea of conservation should be 
kept in mind, 

Despite the feeling and attitude of 
many flower show committees, it is not 
necessary to stage inferior exhibits which 
do not meet the specifications of any of 
the classes. We should now above all 
times attempt to maintain our standards 
and not go back a generation to those 
terrifying shows which many of us re- 
member when no matter how awful or 
how incongruous Mrs. So-and-so’s exhi- 
bit was it had to be put into some elass 
in which it did not fit and be judged. 

There is no question but that our Vie- 
tory Garden Harvest Shows ean _ be 
extremely popular and extremely success- 
ful and yet maintain the same high stand- 
ards that: our more progressive flower 
shows have attained in the past few years. 
At all times we should remember that we 
are bringing in masses of new exhibitors 
who must be instructed and trained, who 
must learn that the rules of the game 
have to be followed. It is much easier 
to teach them these rules at the beginning 
than it is after they have learned the 
wrong way. 

There is still time before our harvest 
shows to earry publicity in loeal news- 
papers and through meetings to teach the 
proper culture to obtain specimen flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables through ferti- 
lization and possibly thorough watering. 
It is still time to teach that a muleh of 
an inch or so of peat moss, old sawdust, 
rotted leaves or similar material is often 
far superior to the old-fashioned cultiva- 
tion. All of these things may be used 
as an opportunity for local meetings by 
the county agricultural agent, the home 
demonstration agent, the kome economics 
teachers, the voeational agricultural teach- 
ers or those connected with the Office of 
Civilian Defense or the Red Cross who 
are trained along these lines. These Vie- 
tory Garden Harvest Shows, like our 
flower shows, should be not only an oppor- 
tunity to show how good we are at gar- 
dening but also an opportunity for us to 
learn how to beautify and improve our 
own home grounds and our community, 
how to eat to maintain our health, how to 
live and maintain our family life at home, 
find our pleasure and recreation at home 
without the use of automobiles. If no 
premiums are awarded, if no prizés are 
won, these shows would still be worth- 
while from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and community. 





Every harvest show should have a section 
devoted to canning fruits and vegetables. 
County and state agents gave demonstrations 
on canning methods at hourly intervals 
during the Newark Harvest show 








Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcaret McKENNY 


Author of “ Birds im the Garde n” 


The Scarlet Tanager 


"| Boves the tanager is 
ot 


one our most brilliant birds, 
he is often hard to see among the 
ereen leaves. But let him arrive 
early in May when the Dogwood 
blooms drift the boughs, what a pa- 
triotie picture he makes outlined 
“against the snowy blooms and the 


blue sky! 


searlet 


The tanager is 7 inches in length, 
the male a red with black wines and 
tail, while the female is greenish 
above and yellowish below with 
brownish wings and tail. The young 
are like the 
ally we see 


female, but oe@casion- 
an immature male with 
a bizarre mottling of red and green. 

The searlet tanager seems to have 
a particular liking for Oak trees. 
So if your home-site is shaded with 
the wide-spread branches of an old 
Oak, you can be assured that when 
the G-man tanager arrives the tree’s 
will have hard luek. 


Insect enemies 


Ilis watehful eyes spy the silent 
resting forms of nocturnal moths, 
though they are perfectly camou- 


flaved against the bark of the tree, 
and he allows few caterpillars to 
escape, while wood- and bark-boring 
beetles and leat-rollers are eaten 
with relish. The pair will also de- 
scend from the trees and pick up 





Scarlet Tanger 


1, Natural Size 







Sketch by 


Grenville Scott 


ants, ground beetles and 
earthworms, almost as fearlessly as 
i robin. 

The song of the tanager is cheer- 
ful, but rather abrupt and some- 
what throaty. It is said to resemble 
the song of a robin, but certainly 
it is like that of a robin with a cold 
in its throat. The alarm note is a 
sharp critick or chip churr. 

The pair are said to eat little 
but insect food, but lke most birds 
of our garden they cannot resist 
the fruit of that prime favorite, the 
Mulberry. 


erubs, 


Though usually placed in the low- 
er branches of a large tree, the nest 
of twigs and straw is occasionally 
found in a fruit tree. The eggs are 
light greenish blue marked with 
brown, 








The Good Month of August 


(Continued 


I shall hope that many readers of the 
FLoweR Grower have planted Mont- 
bretias, and I am sure many of them have 
Gladiolus, which come through along with 
the Tigridias and the other less frequent 
bulbs during the hot month. The truth is 
promptly recognized that it doesn’t take 
a great many spots of color to make pleas- 
ing a garden landscape in the summer 
months. It is on this basis that our East 
Garden, which is really a great lawn with 
no planting in it and not much on its 
edges, is made richly decorative because at 
almost hidden pockets on either side there 
are groups of three or four in.a pocket of 
two National Flower 
Guild and Joyous Cavalier, which, able to 
take care of themselves under all condi- 
tions, are also able to thrust out a strong, 
full, fine, fresh red Rose to temper the 
green of the shrubs. This is just another 
of the innocent garden dissipations which 
make gardening such good fun. 

Sut the Roses come back quite well in 
August if they have been thoughtfully 
cared for in the preceding months after 
their June burst of bloom. There wili be 
preference as to varieties, (more par- 
ticularly those not too strongly of the 
Pernetiana type) coming easily into bloom 


rood red Roses, 
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from 


page 3093) 

if kept sprayed or dusted against black- 
spot and particularly if mulehed so that 
there is a little coolness for the roots. It 
must be realized, of course, that August 
soon runs into September, and in the well- 
ordered garden September is a great Rose 
month, 

When a visitor who has had the good 
fortune to get to Maine during the sum- 
mer begins to tell me of the pleasure he 
has had in seeing tuberous-rooted Begonias 
blooming somewere in the Mount Desert 
Island neighborhood, I am not infre- 
quently able to lead him to the half-shaded 
spot where we do a few of these lovely 
things. I commend them to the thoughtful 
gardener on the same basis I set up as 
relating to the joys of Roses for August 
maturity, or rather for August display. 
One moves these bulbs about the garden 
to find just where they are best and hap- 
piest, and sometimes that is in an un- 
suspected half-shaded nook which is lifted 
right up a hundred per cent in its garden 
value as one of the great blooms opens. 

Toward the end of August, Anemone 
japonica begins its reign of beauty. All 
the varieties are splendid, and the natural 
species forms unimproved, in both white 
and pink, are good enough to make any- 


one happy. It might be remembered th 
these Anemones are long-lived and px 
sistent, and like to stay at home whe 
they think they belong. They are not 
easily movable as many other importa 
garden adjuncts, and it has been not 
that any little piece of a root which wh 
one is transplanting stays in the grow 
keeps on until it reaches the surface a 
begins what may become a fine clump. 
Being a Pennsylvania man with a mou 
tain mind, I cannot help joving the sear 
Monarda or Bergamot which in Aug 
is at its best in the half-shaded reac] 
of the hills at Eagles Mere, and sometin 
pretty good at Breeze Hill. We are alw: 
experimenting, yet we always have so) 
of the Monarda forms, because they 
necessary to a reasonable August gard 


Grasshoppers and Marigolds 
By Mrs. Pau Murpocn, (Nebr.) 


EVERAL vears ago, when the gra 
hopper invasion was at its worst in 
Midwest gardens, it was evident 
that they preferred a diet of stro: 
odored plants. Their favorites were such 
plants as Chrysanthemums, Artemisia 
abrotanum (Old Man) and Marigolds 
particularly Marigolds. The worse the 
odor, the better the flavor, it seemed! 
In my garden was a row of Harmo1 
Marigold, which does not have _ the 
Marigold odor, beside several varieties 
with the typical The hoppers 
stripped the odorous plants, even ate thie 
vreen covering from the stalks, but the 
Harmony they left untouched. This gave 
me an idea for an experiment 
the hoppers ignore the new _ odorless 
Marigolds? The following spring | 
planted a packet of seed of every so 
called odorless Marigold that I could 
find, also Harmony and the common 
varieties. The hoppers completely ignored 
the new tvpes and Har- 
mony, and completely eliminated the 
odorous sorts again. So no more do [| 
plant the old-fashioned Marigolds. 
But the odorless plants have enemies, 
too; along came the black blister beetles 
to feast on them, but a dusting of Paris 
green quickly induced them to seek more 
hospitable gardens. The newer Marigolds 
without odor can be had in the various 
colors of old-fashioned Marigolds. 


soon 


odor. 


would 


odorless also 


Violet Alyssum Indoors 


OR a smallish house plant with fra 

grant all-winter blooming qualities, 
[ recommend Sweet Alyssum Violet 
Queen. Start the plants from seed in 
August. Plant three good small plants 
in a 5-inch pot. When these get too larg 
for the pot, knock them out of the pot 


“with a sharp knife cut out the best plant 


with plenty of soil, and replant the on 


plant in the 5-inch pot. This will be 
about December 1. The stems will b« 
rather long, so eut them back leaving 


about 2 inches of the plant. It will soon 
be blooming again on the new _ shoots 
When it gets too long eut back again. 
The little fragrant flowers keep coming 
all winter on the ends of the viney 
branches. Use good soil and keep in a 
sunny window and a cool room at night. 
—A. L. Greenwood, (Kan.) 








Parade 


of 


Modern Peonies 


A report of the National Peony Show held in Topeka 


By GEORGE W. PEYTON 


Regional Vice-President, American Peony Society 


HE thirty-ninth annual exhibition 
of the American Peony Society was 
held on June 6 and 7 in the new 
Municipal Auditorium, Topeka, IKansas. 
lt was sponsored by the Topeka Horti- 
cultural Society in co-operation with the 
lower Lovers Club of Topeka under 
the general chairmanship of Homer 
Jameson, assisted by a competent staff 
of local men and women. The air-condi- 
tioned building was ideal, the manage- 
ment efficient and the flowers of the best, 
| combining to make a show that would 
have been a eredit to any community. 

The highest award, the Gold Medal of 
the American Peony Society, was won by 
Myron D. Bigger, a grower of Topeka, 
for his collection of 80-100 varieties, dou- 
semi-double. The Silver Medal 
went to Frank E. Moots of Newton, 
Kansas, an amateur, for his collection of 
40-50 double varieties. 

The award for the Most Distinguished 
Peony Entry, a Silver Medal, given by 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
memory of James Boyd, a noted Peony 
vrower and member of that Society, went 
to Lyman D. Glasseock of Elwood, Illi- 
nois. For the past twenty-five years this 
enthusiast has devoted himself to produe- 
ing better Peonies by crossing the various 
Several others are carrying on 
vork along the same lines. The results so 
fur are the addition of new colors of 
rreat brillianey in red, coral, salmon, 
scarlet, yellow, cerise, purple and near 
lack. Even blue may be finally attained. 
lhe great majority of the varieties so far 
ntrodueed have been singles. There are 
me doubles and Japanese type and the 
prospects seem bright for many more 
dditions to this list in the near future. 

Yearly, American Home magazine gives 

silver Achievement Medal for the “best 
and most distinguished new Peony 
hown.” KANSAS, an origination of Myron 
\). Bigger, was given the honor this vear. 
The flower is a distinetive red in color 
and though it may show some blue in 
unlight, yet under artificial light it is 
articularly rich and brilliant. Its stems 
re good and its form is far better than 
hat of most red doubles. Mr. Bigger is to 

e congratulated on having produced a 
lower so worthy of this award. He has 
uany other seedlings under observation 
ind has selected three others so far as 
worthy of being introduced. They are 


ble or 


species. 


Top awards and the Farr 
Medal for “best bloom in 
> went to the 


pale blush Peony. Mrs. 
R. M. Batcheller 


the show’ 


SHAWNEE Cuier, a large loosely built red 
double; Lapy Orciip, a full double the 
name of which tells its color; and 
WESTERNER, a large Japanese type flower 
with well rounded guard petals of light 
pink and a fine center of bright yellow 
staminodes, an added accent of color 
being given by its light red tipped earpels. 

The B. H. Farr Memorial Medal in 
bronze, civen to the one bloom chosen as 
the best flower in the show, went to a 
9-inch flower of Mrs. R. M. BaciuELuer, 
shown by the Judge Vories Peony Farm 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. It is a full rose 
type, rather flat, though somewhat 
rounded in the center. Its color is blush 
which fades almost white. One of its 
most distinctive characteristics is its 
strong, pleasant fragrance. A few blooms 
will easily perfume the entire room in 
which they may be placed. It has good 
stems and foliage and deserves a place in 
any. good collection of Peonies. It was 
originated by the late Judge Vories and 
introduced in 1931. It is still searee. 

It must be borne in mind that selee- 
tion of this flower and of those that 
follow to places in the Court of Honor 
only means that they happened to be the 
most perfect blooms in their particular 
classes at this show. But it takes a good 
Peony to be so chosen, 


The Court of Honor 


HE blooms selected for this Court are 

chosen, by selected judges, from all the 
exhibits in the show as the best flower 
exhibited in each color and type. From 
them is chosen the best flower in the 
show as reperted above. 

The winners in Albiflora varieties are 
as follows: Doubles—Grace Loomis in 
white, originated by Professor A. P. 
Saunders of Clinton, New York, who has 





lately given his attention to the produc- 
tion of hybrid Peonies to which he has 
added many new ones distinguished by 
their great brillianey and wide variety of 
color. 

The best blush was Mrs. R. M. 
BACHELLER noted above. MINUET, in light 
pink, topped all others of that color. 
It is an origination of A. B. Franklin of 
Minneapolis who has to his credit a num- 
ber of outstanding flowers. BLANCHE 
KinG, so often the winner as the best 
dark pink, added one more victory to its 
high seore. It was originated by A. M. 
Brand of Faribault, Minnesota, who has 
been one of America’s foremost growers 
for almost fifty years. 

The variety chosen as the best red 
was Maset Gore. Many would dispute 
its claim to be classed among the reds, 
It is of that color so close to both pink 
and red that it may be classed with either, 
though an artist would insist that it is 
pink. This Peony is an origination of the 
late Judge Vories of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Judge Vories’ work is now being earried 
on by his nephew as the Judge Vories 
Peony Farm. 

In the Japanese type flowers, ISANI 
Giput (corrupted from Isami-JisHi, its 
real name) won first as best white, a place 
which it is rarely denied. The best pink 
Jap was LarGo, the third origination of 
Judge Vories to appear in this list. It is 
a large brilliant rose-pink with a center 
of staminodes indescribably tinted and 
suffused pink and yellow. RasHooMAN 
was given the best red honors in Japs. It 
would probably not often win such high 
honor because there are other Japs of 
greater excellence, but in this ease the 
award was deserved. 

For many years ranked as the best 
white single, Le Jour stood up to its 
reputation and won again. It is noted for 
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the size of its flower and the purity of its 
color. Some dislike its red tipped carpels, 
but to most of us this only adds to its 
attractiveness. 

Elegantly attired in its ruffled) silken 
robe of delicate light pink, SEA SHELL 
placed first in pink singles. It is an origi- 
nation ot Hans P. Sass whose ian vreat 
Iris and Peonies have made him so well 
known to flower lovers. 

Tall, rugged and distinguished, PRest- 
DENT LINCOLN from the garden of A. M. 
Brand once more demonstrated its ability 
to win over all others as best red single. 
It is a very large flower with broad 
ruffled petals of a dark dull red that have 
vreat substance and lasting powers. 

The three varieties chosen for the Court 
of Honor from the hybrids 
exhibited were all from Lyman D. Glass- 
cock and were his Buack MONARCH, a 
very dark red double; DAINTY LASS, 
grand light pink Jap; and CRUSADER, a 
brilliant 


herbaceous 


single whose color is glowing 


red. 
Seedling Awards 


ROM the many seedlings exhibited the 
judges selected the following as 
worthy of special awards. 
Honorable Mention was granted No. 
145 X from A, L. Utz of St. Joseph, Mis- 


souri. It is an exquisitely formed bright 
rose-pink which is lilae in bright) sun 
light, but bright pink with no hint of 


blue under artificial light. 
The same award was given J. W. 
stein of Lineoln, Nebraska, for 


Bern 
NANCY 


Nora, a full double light’ pink on the 
order of MyrrLe GENTRY but flatter in 
form. This is the first appearance of 


both Mr. Utz and Mr. Bernstein 
our originators and we hope it will not 
be the last. 

Lyman JD. 
brid 7 N 153, a bright red Jap, also won 
this award. This was a promising flower 
in a @lass which has few members. 

A First Class Certificate was awarded 
Mr. Glasseocek for his Crusaper, a bril- 
liant bright red hybrid single, medium in 
size but big in quality. The same award 
went to the Judge Vories Peony Farm 
for Mrs. R. M. BacHuEeLuer. 

While the above were the only varieties 
selected for honors, there 
several other seedlings which seem worthy 
of mention here. Dr. HL. C. 
Portland, Oregon, sent five varieties which 
made the long Journey in excellent 
dition. Amone them white bomb 
tvpe flower that may prove to be a fine 
eut flower since it has the same form as 
Mons. JvuLes Evie which is a eut flower 
of the best, but is pure white. 
Two white semi-doubles of the Piy.uis 
KELWAY type were very good and a big 
fluffy white, No, 23, attracted much favor- 
able comment. 


among 


Glasseock’s herbaceous hy- 


special were 
( ‘ooper ot 


¢on- 
Was a 


almost 


The most unusual flower in the show 
was one from Judge Vories named Eve- 
LYN S. Pierce. It was a_ perfect cup 


in form with four or five rows of petals 
which taper from a point at the base to 
about 2 or 3 inches across at the edges, 
They are vellow ut the base shading to 
white and then shading to a medium rose 
pink at the edges. It is not large and 
would make an unusually good one to use 
for decorative purposes. Its center of 
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Many Peonies may 
look alike to the 
beginning gardener, 
but the  Fernleaf 
Peony is distinetly 
different and _— it 
blooms before all 
the rest 





Why Neglect the Fernleaf Peony? 


By Don CLarRK, (IIl.) 


4 NOVEL and beautiful plant, both 
A from the standpoint of foliage and 
flower, Pwonia tenuifolium | flore- 


pleno should be found in a great many 
As a matter of record it 
seems to be grown rather rarely, and a 
great many nursery catalogues do not 
even list it for sale. 

Perhaps it’s like a great many other 
fine old favorites of “grandma’s day” 
which have supplanted by  new- 
fangled creations of the hybridizers that 
quite often do not amount to a_ hill of 
Meantime the many worthwhile 
plants that grandma cherished and tended 
with loving and skillful hands have been 
neglected and forgotten in the mad rush 
for bigger and better things. 

Tenuifolium, or Fernleat Peony, throws 
up a mound of beautiful brilliant 
finelv-cut foliage closely resembling that 
of Cosmos. The bright crimson flowers 
are of good size, fully double and have 
a brilliant, satiny sheen. They last for 
several days on the bush or as eut flowers 
and are beautiful in bud as well. Tenui- 


more gardens. 


been 


beans. 


vreen, 


folium is one of the earliest Peonies to 
bloom, the plant from which the flowers 
pictured above were cut having been in 
full bloom this year on May 7 in my 
Illinois garden. 

As a specimen plant or 
the hardy perennial Tenuifolium 
Peony is hard to surpass since the attrae 
tive foliage is well worthwhile throughout 


a subject tor 


bed, 


the season after the faded flowers have 
been caretully removed. 
Generally listed at about two dollars 


the root, it should be planted in the fall 
preferably and well mulched the first win 
ter to guard against heaving by that old 
Jack Frost, who paints pretty 
landscapes on vour window panes while 
he is stealthily fifth-columning your land 
further afield. Tenuifolium is not 
difficult however, and once 
started has proved as hardy as a_ rock 
here in Illinois, increasing in size just as 
rapidly as any other type of Peony. 

This is a plant vou should grow by all 
means, and in flower or out it never fails 
to elicit admiration from all visitors. 


demon, 


scape 


to establish, 





carpels is tipped pink. There were very 
few stamens evident. 

A small creamy blush double, shown 
by H. N. Oakley, was quite attractive. 

Frank E. Moots won the Grand Sweep- 
stakes, a large silver cup donated by Sen- 
ator Capper of Kansas. Mr. Moots piled 
up a total of 214 points. 

The National Show always brings out 
many of the outstanding varieties which 
should be given consideration by home 
gardeners at planting time. The follow- 
ing were conspicuous at the show: 


White or blush doubles: Atesta, 
ELSA Sass, JupGE SNook, Mrs. JAMES 
KELWAY, Mrs. J. H. NeEevrey, Lapy or 


THE Snows, Mrs. A. M. BrAnp. 


Pinks: Hans P. MyrtLe Gen- 
try, Mrs. F. D. Roosevett, Nick SHAyY- 


SASS, 


Lor, Liperty BELL, ELLA CHRISTIANSEN, 
LADY KATE. 

Reds: Mrs. Bryce Fonraine, Rep 
GIANT, 

Japanese, White: Lrero; Pink: Yert- 
Low King, TAMATE Boku, PRINCE OF 
PAULDING, SILVER PLUME, Mary Moy; 
Red: Nippon Beauty, HARI-AI-NIN, 
CiaRM, Mrs. WILDER BANCROFT. 

Singles: WHuitre Perrection; Pink: 
ELFIN PINK, HELEN, FLAMINGO: Red: 
IMPERIAL ReEp, ArRcTURUS, MAN o’War, 


KICKAPOO. 


Hybrids (all some shade of red) 
Doubles: Rep Monarcu, Biack Mon- 
ARCH, Rose Marie; Japanese: LerGion- 
NAIRE, LITTLE GeM; Singles: FLaAme, 
DEFENDER, SUNBRIGHT, May DE.iGut. 








ED 
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2 By C. W. WOOD 


Time to Plant Iris Now 


ECAUSE tall bearded Irises are so 
accommodating, often giving abun- 
dant rewards even under neglect, we 

are apt to think that they can get along 
on no care at all. The fact is, though, 
that a little attention at planting time and 
afterward will pay ample returns. 

It may be, as is often stated, that its 
rhizomes should be planted 
on the surface, merely cov- 
ering the fibrous roots. Ex- 
perience on light soil, how- 
ever, has shown that it is 
always better to cover the 
rhizomes with an inch or 
more of soil, when they 
are planted. It is true that 
the rhizomes are usually 
on the surface when old 
plants are taken up and 
reset but that may indicate 
neglect rather than a na- 
tural habit of growth. 

Although it is true that Irises of this 
section put on a quite satisfactory dis- 
play in the poorest soils, they are not 
then so spectacular as they ean be under 
vood treatment. <A soil that has been 
well enriched with thoroughly decayed 
manure has proven best in this garden. 
And a top dressing of a complete fer- 
tilizer, raked into the soil around the 
clumps in early spring, has given the 
needed fillip for a showy performance. 

It is generally accepted among. gar- 
deners that tall bearded Irises need full 
unshine. That is no doubt true in a 

road sense, but no one need deny him- 
elf the pleasure of an Iris planting if 

sunny spot is not available. Perform- 
nce here this year, when a planting of 
rowns, including Bronzino, MoxKr and 
\ING Tur, gave by far their best per- 
ormance in almost half-shade, bears out 
iat statement. It is also an accepted 
i¢t, I believe, that the heavier the soil 
ie less shade an Iris will stand. 

Although one has every reason to ex- 
ect successful establishment from the 
planting of an Iris root at any season 

{ the vear, experience has taught north- 

rn gardeners that August planting is 
est. There are many obvious reasons 
for that fact, though the one which tells 
us that August planting of good rhizomes 
means no cessation of flower production 





has special significance to Iris fanciers. 

For some unexplained reason, Siberian 
Irises have never attained the popularity 
in this country to which their high merits 
entitle them. It is true that they lack 
many of the colors which are now present 
in the tall bearded section; but it is 
equally true that their color range is ever 
widening, as witnesses the 
pinkish lavender of Lapy 
Gopiva and the rose suffu- 
sion on soft lavender of 
MorninG Maaic, in addi- 
tion to the whites, blues 
violets and purples of other 
varieties. Their value in 
landscape plantings cannot 
be stressed too highly and 
their cut flower qualities 
are recognized by all who 
know Siberians. Add to 
all that an ease of culture 
which equals or even ex- 
ceeds that of the tall bearded varieties 
and it sums up to a plant of outstanding 
merit. <A planting of the two varieties 
named before, and also the 4-foot, velvety 


August 


Pointers 


Emperor, HeAveNLy Buve, the red-purple 
Rep Emperor and Wuitre Empress will, 
I think, bear out these recommendations. 
They do well in the same situations recom- 
mended for the tall bearded kinds, though 
they seem to prefer a soil slightly acid, 
and in addition are even better in moist 
soil or in half-shade. 

As an Iris planting is not complete un- 
less it has representatives of the dwarf 
bearded and intermediate sections, they 
should be on hand for planting when the 
regular work is done. Much progress has 
been made in these two groups during re- 
cent years, adding greatly to their use- 
fulness in the landscape. The dwarfs 
make splendid edgings for the Iris bor- 
der, opening the Iris season several weeks 
before the tall bearded kinds are ready, 
and the intermediates bridge the gap be- 
tween the dwarf and tall bearded sections, 
bringing the same wide range of colors on 
plants of intermediate height and bloom- 
ing seasons. Both are like the tall bearded 
kinds in their cultural needs. 


Day lilies 


AYLILIES, like tall bearded Trises, 

are so accommodating that they will 
grow almost any place. As a consequence, 
they are often given any spot that hap- 
pens to be unoccupied. But that does not 
mean they will do their best under this 
treatment. They like an abundance of 





Its a pleasure to contemplate the rich display of rainbow colors which 


Iris will give next spring if husky roots are planted now 
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Daylilies supply an abundance of ex- 
cellent cut flowers for indoor arrange- 
ments. Some new hybrids have been 


combined here with Globe Thistles 


moisture and are, therefore, sometimes 
seen putting on an extra rood pertorm- 


ance along a stream or pool bank. In the 
absence of these ideal conditions in this 
varden, they have been given partly 
shaded positions in soil made rich with 


well-rotted manure to a depth of 15 
inches. In addition to a heavy produe- 
tion of flowers, such generous treatment 
means rapid multiplication of the crowns, 
which in turn means division and _ reset- 
ting in fresh soil at three-or four-year 
intervals. 

Planting is done here from late August 
until late September, depending on the 
blooming season of the different kinds. 


First Bulb Plantings 


August planted bulbs give fall and spring bloom 


LTHOUGH most hardy bulbs should 
be planted as early as stock is avail- 
able (bulbous Irises are one exception 
and will be discussed later) it is not al- 
ways possible to get the work done when 
it should be. The fall must, 
however, be planted early or the loss of 
a year’s bloom is sure to oceur. For in- 
stanee, fall-blooming and Col- 
chicums should not remain out of the 
ground later than the middle of August 
for best results. Sternbergia lutea should 
be planted as soon as possible, certainly 
not later than the last week of August. 
Hardy Cyelamen should be in the ground 
by the middle of that month. 

Bulbous Irises, speaking from the 
northern gardener’s standpoint at least, 
are quite a different matter. As their top 
growths are tender to the alternate freez- 
ings and thawings of winter, we have 
learned to delay planting until the last 
possible moment, so there will be no 
opportunity for them to show above the 
surface until spring. That means a be- 
lated flowering perhaps, but it also in- 
sures safe wintering. Then, if the bulbs 
are dug as soon as the foliage dies after 
flowering and are stored in a eool airy 
place until planting time in fall, a long 
period of usefulness is assured. A rather 
strict following of that schedule is the 
only way we can make the bulbous Irises, 
including I. persiea, I. reticulata and I. 


bloomers 


Croeuses 








The 
Wild 
Garden 


Set out dormant wild: 


flower roots now 














work can be done in Aucust 


M' CH 


and early September to help the 
wild garden to a glorious performance, 
next vear, In tact many of our native 


bulbous and tuberous plants, being dor- 
mant, are better planted now than at any 
time. That holds true of Duteh- 
man’s breeches, Bloodroot, Trilliums, Mer- 
tensias and = the Erv- 
It is not neees- 
y, In tact, to have what is usually 
thought of as a wild garden to enjoy 
these plants. All that one needs is a 
shady spot, as under a tree or on the north 


other 


rorgeous western 
throniums, amone others. 


sary, 
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Typical 
planting are Virginia Bluebell (left), 
Bloodroot and Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


wildflowers now ready for 


side of a building, and a soil rich in leaf 
mold. If vou have never tried this phase 
of gardening, vou have a pleasant expe- 
rience in an experience which is 
available in some degree or form to every 
garden. It is available, in fact, even if 
one has no outside growing 
cause the ones named are easily foreed 
in a cool sunny window in late winter. 


store 


space, be- 


sindpu, as well as the named Dutch 
varieties, permanent fixtures in the open. 
Choose a well-drained sunny situation for 
them. <A good rule for this climate is to 
plant the bulbs 4 inches deep and mulch 
with several inches of litter as soon as 
the surface freezes, 


Peony Planting Tips 


LTHOUGH it is eustomary to plant 

Peonies in late September and Oc- 
tober, experience here has taught that 
early planting (late August to mid-Sep 
tember) is preferable in latitude 45 de 
grees north. The annual growth has been 
completed by that time and buds for the 
following year have been set; so why not 
take advantage of early planting to allow 
the divided roots to become established 
before winter comes? 

Regardless of when the work is done, 
the soil should be made rich before plant 
ing the roots. Here we trench the soil to 
a depth of 18 inches (2 feet is better), 
thoroughly incorporating well-rotted ma 
nure in the earth as it is turned over. Set 
the eyes 2 inches below the surface. In 
this connection, it is well to remember 
that deep planting may result in few, if 
any, flowers and eyes exposed above the 
soil will likely mean winter-killing of that 
plant. An annual top-dressing of de- 
cayed manure and bone meal in late fall 
is also to be recommended and watering 
at fortnightly intervals with liquid ma- 
nure from the time growth starts in spring 
until the blooming season insures more 
vigorous growth, and better and larger 
flowers. 

Tree Peonies require somewhat differ- 
ent handling. For permanent suecess in 
the north, it is necessary to choose a well- 
drained situation, protected from north 
winds. Beeause of their early spring 
crowth it is sometimes difficult to arrange 
suitable conditions for them this far 
north. Experience has shown that one 
protected from eold winds, where the sun 
does not reach them until 9 A.M. is safest. 
If the plant is a seedling, it need not be 
planted much deeper than one of the 
kinds; if it is grafted on 
only the terminal bud 
above the surface; if it is 
herbaceous 


herbaceous 
Moutan 
should 
erafted on an 
stock is today), the union should be at 
least 6 inches below the surface. Protect 
well with coarse hay or other litter, held 
in place by evergreen boughs, during the 
first winter at least. Early September 
planting is recommended for the north. 
And soil should be prepared as for the 
herbaceous kinds. 

Caution: Be sure manure is perfectly 
rotted and is thoroughly mixed with the 
soil in the case of any Peony. 


stoek, 
show 


most 


root (as 























Earl y Lawn Repairs 


HE first requirement of a nice lawn 

is a proper foundation—good soil. 
You will probably not be seeding your 
lawn until late this month or in early Sep- 
tember, but it is not too early to begin 
to build the foundation. Grading, it 
necessary, will be the first operation. 
Throw off the top soil from any knolls 
that have to be levelled down, putting it 
back after the levelling has been com- 
pleted. If your present soil does not 
measure up fairly well to the standard 
for a good turf, including the friability 
which gives it a high water-holding cap- 
acity and a fair degree of fertility, defi- 
ciencies should be supplied before the 
area is spaded. Peat, especially that of 
American origin, has been found valu- 
able in the former role. In addition to 
peat, heavy elays are improved by the 
addition of sharp sand; and vice versa, 
sandy soils are made better by incorpo- 
rating clay and peat in them. After the 
soil has been spaded over, it should be 
tested to determine its acidity or alkalin- 
ity, as the case may be (county agricul- 
tural agents are usually prepared to do 
that work). As most available grass seed 
mixtures do best in soil which is slightly 
acid, a pH of 6 or 7 would be about right. 
However, the Bent grasses will stand more 
acidity, but if the soil is highly acid it 
would be necessary to add lime to the de- 
gree recommended by the analyst. 

No doubt when the soil was spaded, 
animal manures were turned under. If 
so the application of ten pounds of a 
4-12-4 fertilizer per each thousand square 
feet of area should be applied and thor- 
oughly raked in the top 2 inches of soil. 
If no manure was used, the rate of appli- 
cation should be increased to 20 or even 
25 pounds. The last important step be- 
fore sowing is to see that the top soil 
is worked into a fine state of tilth, remem- 
bering that grass seeds are so small that 
they need a thoroughly pulverized bed 
for good germination and growth. 

It would appear unnecessary to caution 
against the use of cheap seeds, yet every 
year gardeners are lured into the practice. 
It is important, then, to use a good mix- 
ture and especially one which is adapted 
to your climate and loeal conditions. Con- 
sultation with a reliable seedsman will in- 
sure the proper selection, 
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O one doubts that, by the spring season of 1943, there will be 
many changes in life as we have known it. The necessities of 
war require personal sacrifices—limitations of travel to eon- 

serve rubber and gasoline; higher living eosts unavoidable in times 
like these; financial investment in the seeurity of Democracy. The 
home gardener, like everyone else, will co-operate to the utmost, and 
willingly, for he who is closest to the soil knows best the bitterness 
which must be suffered by less fortunate people in other lands who 
have had to surrender their garden plots and the harvest they produce. 
The government, last winter, called upon home gardeners to produce 


more food, and they responded well. Continued planting of flowers 


was encouraged, too. But, next year more food will be needed and 
more of the relaxation and cheer that only the cultivation of flowers 
ean give. Fall planting of hardy fruits, vegetables and flowers is a 


wise step toward a bountiful harvest of these. Moreover, you will 


aid seedsmen and nurserymen by acquiring now at least some of the 


hardy material which otherwise might not be planted until spring, 


thus relieving the usual spring rush, helping to prevent overtaxing 


our nation’s transportation system at a eritical time. These August 


pages will serve you as a reliable planting guide, and other fall plant- 


ing features will follow in September and October. 
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Planting Oriental Poppies 


EVERAL factors have contributed to 

the opinion held by some gardeners 
that the Oriental Poppy is an unstable 
plant. Prominent among them has been 
the dissemination of naturally weak varie- 
ties, but even more potent has been im- 
proper handling of the plants in gar- 
dens. They need, first of all, good drain- 
age to a depth of 15 inches at the least. 
Just as important as drainage is to see 
that the crowns are about 3 inches below 
the surface. I suspect that gardeners do 
not generally appreciate the importance 
of preventing desiccation of the Poppy’s 
growing points by dry air or exposure. 
Most experienced growers do realize it, 
though, for they go over their plantings 
at least twice a vear to see that all crowns 
are covered with soil. 

As a home for Oriental Poppies, choose 
one with full exposure to the sun or, if 
necessary, one that is lightly shaded (va- 
rieties which fade in the sun, like Henri 


Cayeux and other dark colored kinds 
are best grown in some shade). If the 
soil is heavy it would be well to select a 
raised position, as a sunny terrace. Expe- 
rience has shown, too, that one with good 
air drainage is beneficial, especially dur- 
ing the first stages of growth in spring. 
For that reason, it is well to keep Poppies 
away from perennials that make tall 
growth during the spring months. If 
these precautions are taken in addition 
to providing a light soil containing plenty 
of humus and plants are set out while 
dormant, there should be far fewer com- 
plaints about losses. in snowless sections, 
it would be well to give newly-set plants 
a light covering of coarse hay after the 
ground freezes. Even with these precau- 
tions an apparently strong plant may 
sometimes disappear. Do not be dis- 
maved when that occurs, for it may come 
back again after a vear’s rest. That’s the 
way Oriental Poppies sometimes behave. 
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Ways I Use 





By FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


Garden Editor, The Des Moines Re gister 


‘6 OME over next week, I think the Poppies will be out,” 
C- is what | say to my special friends about the middle 
For our Oriental Poppies do make . 
All those flashing and 
debonair reds, the perfectly luscious salmons and seductive 
It’s the one season of the 
year when we really get our fill of glorious color. 
Editor Paul Frese himself has tried to capture them on film. 
And now he suggests | give some planting 
recipes so that you can revel in color as we do through Poppy 


May. 
such a grand and satisfying show. 


pinks—nothing quite equals them! 


| No luck: Kid. | 


time. 


Olympia is a perennial Poppy whose 

ancestors are unknown, not a true 
Oriental but absolutely indispensable for 
lively color to bridge the gap between the 
Tulips and the oncoming show of Roses, 
Peonies and true Oriental Poppies. The 
best of Olympia’s fluffy 6-inch pompons 
have over a hundred tissue-silk petals 
each, and the way these flame-red Poppies 
tilt on their tall stems when a little breeze 
comes by is something to make your heart 
turn somersaults, 

They bloom when the old-fashioned 
double Snowball leans over our brown 
lattice garden fence with its loads of petal 
snow and with the grand intermediate 
Iris, Desert Gold, and a few tall Butter- 
cups for close neighbors can only be 
equalled for sheer light-hearted gaiety 
by other clumps of Olympia across the 
garden. There they’re backed by bendy 
bushes of the delectable cream-colored 
Altai Rose (Rosa spinosissima altaica). 

Olympia, we’ve found, repays us with 
bigger, fluffier blooms on stronger stems 
for feeding it well with a balanced plant 
food. It puts out runners in all direc- 
tions, so the increase is rapid. But these 
need never bother. We just cut them off 
—once, at the ground level, and they’re 
for. And what weeding could be 
We find, too, that after four or 
five vears in one spot, we get better bloom 
if we allow the clumps of Olympia to 
move over a few feet. 


done 
easier? 


The Poppy Perfection (the original) 

is exactly the one we want for bloom 
while the Rose garden is just a mass of 
swelling buds. And _ the when its 
bloom overlaps that of the earlier Roses, 
it’s all one lovely harmony for Perfection’s 
crisply pleated blooms are a_ beautiful 
La France pink and very long lasting 
for such a color. It’s a little 
pinker than the Poppy ealled New Per- 
fection, pinker than Mr. Curtis’s 
Appleblossom, Mr. Ashlev’s Dainty Lady 
and the Poppy commonly sold as Sass 
Pink. If vou've always thought all Ori- 
ental Poppies were red, vou should see 
Perfection just outside our pillar Roses 


vears 


delhieate 


] 
also 


where it has a setting of lingering sprays 


of the Forget-me-not Anchusa and blue 


Lrises, 


€) Mav Sadler is probably the best and 
most robust of all the gorgeous group 
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The Oriental Poppy 
Mary Miller 


is salmon color 


Jane 


of rich salmon-pinks. It makes great 
splashes of color and always draws a big 
crowd to the corner where it stands among 
Blue Cranesbill (Geranium pratense) and 
close to the old but always beautiful Iris 
Venus de Milo. Garden Heliotrope (Val- 
eriana officinalis) in small groups is an- 
other flattering neighbor to May Sadler 
and others of this color—Mrs. Perry, 
Lachs Konigen, Jeannie Mawson. 


Toreador is one of our very favorites 

among the tall Poppies whose petals 
are like flags of deep blood-red. Trilby 
and Australia, having massive flowers, are 
others. A group of Toreador plants makes 
a thrilling display in a high corner of the 
garden with Hexagon Dropwort, the great 
Poppy cups set off entrancingly by the 
fluffs of the Dropwort. The ferny foliage 
of this Dropwort (Filipendula hexa- 
petala) also helps cover the spot while the 
Poppies take their August siesta. 


Joyee is a great performer. Tall and 

lovely with blue and white Irises, it 
glows for days while the late-June Day- 
lilies, Regal Lilies and Phlox ret ready to 
make their grand entrance. The day 
flowers open, they're a deep 
hluish-pink, as delightful to the eve as a 
fresh-cut slice of a choice ripe watermelon. 


Jovee’s 


The next day they’re paler with less glow, 
but never ugly, though we find they’re 
best allowed a section to themselves and 
not forced to sway cheek-to-cheek with the 
salmon-pinks. All the border we've 
assigned to Joyce is interplanted with 
Phlox which doesn’t lop at any time, early 
or late, the Poppies need the space, but 
takes all eyes while the Poppies are rest- 


ing. 


Mandarin (Ashley’s) is a_ real 
Chinese-red, a late-blooming variety 
with a deep vase-shaped cup and notable 
further because it has no basal blotches. 
With light-blue Irises and such light vel- 
low Irises as Lady Paramount and 
Eelador, the Daylily Winsome, a few white 
Rockets, and a small choir of yellow- 
centered white Pyrethrums, Mandarin 
makes one of the latest and most gorgeous 
of all our Oriental Poppy pictures. 
Planting time for Oriental Poppies is 
just ahead—August through September. 
Set dormant roots in place this fall, and 
within a week or so they'll be putting up 
fresh new tops and winter in place to 
give vou bloom this coming spring—real 
flashing searlets, like that in Old 
Glory, satiny whites, raspberry 
tones and erinkly pinks as delicate as a 


baby’s palm. 


reds 
corals, 





































T is in August that we hear the last 
eall for sowing seeds of biennials and 
perennials to provide good plants 

for next year’s blooming. While these 
seeds may be sown in a seed-bed in the 
open, better results are to be expected 
when they are sown in a coldframe. The 
sash protects the seeds and young seed- 
lings trom the torrential rains which some- 
times accompany August thunderstorms 
and provides a suitable support for shad- 
ing material, which may be a double 
thickness of cheesecloth or something sim- 
ilar. Although a glass sash is desirable 
under which to start perennial seedlings 
now, it is not needed for protection 
against low temperatures. It should be 
supported above the frame in such a way 
that there is free air circulation amongst 
the seedlings at all times. 

A light, friable soil is necessary for 
best results with seedlings. If the seeds 
are to be sown directly in the soil of the 
coldframe it should be prepared by 
spreading on it a 2-inch layer of sifted 
leaf mold and, if the base soil is inclined 
to be sticky, add enough sand to give the 
desired porosity. The leaf mold and sand 
should then be thoroughly mixed with the 
upper 4 or 5 inches of soil by forking 
it over several times and then giving it 
a good raking. Level it off carefully and 
pat down lightly with the end of the 
rake. 

The rows of seed should be about 6 
inches apart. If the seeds are sown thin- 
ly the seedlings may be allowed to stay 
in the rows without transplanting until 
they are removed to their permanent quar- 
ters in the fall or the following spring. 
The depth of planting is determined by 
the size of the seeds. No seeds need be 
planted more than half an inch deep. 
Finer seeds should receive a covering of 
one-eighth or one-quarter inch. A good 
reneral rule to follow is to cover the seeds 
‘ith soil equal in depth to twice the diam- 
‘ter of the seeds. Immediately after the 
seeds are sown the soil should be watered, 
using a watering can with a fine sprink- 
er. Cloth or burlap may be laid directly 
on the soil to conserve moisture but as 
soon as the seeds start to germinate this 
must be removed and ample ventilation 
provided at all times. When the seedlings 
have made two or three true leaves the 
sash should be removed and the plants 
exposed to all the air and sunshine avail- 
able, so that they may grow into stocky 
rather than spindly plants. 

Although in a general way I prefer to 
start perennial seeds earlier in the vear, 
a good case can be made out for planting 
early blossoming perennials now, because 
fresh seeds are available. Delphinium 


seeds, for example, germinate much more 
readily if sown as soon as they are ripe. 


August Reminders 


By MontaGvur FREE 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


In some gardens the Pansy behaves as 
a perennial, but it is perhaps the most 
important of all the plants treated by 
gardeners for cultural reasons as a bien- 
nial. It, together with other biennials 
such as English Daisy, Foxglove, Canter- 
bury Bell, Forget-me-not and Hollyhock, 
may be started in essentially the same 
way as that just described for perennials. 


Forget-me-nots and Tulips. However, 
where conditions are suitable, seeds of 
some biennials can be sown to advantage 
directly in the place where they are to 
bloom, thus avoiding the work of trans- 
planting them. This is true, for instance, 
in the case of Forget-me-not to be used 
as a ground cover in Tulip beds where 
the bulbs are left in the ground year 
after year. The bed can be thoroughly 
weeded early in August and the surface 
well raked after which the Forget-me-not 
seeds may be scattered broadeast and 
the soil lightly raked to cover the seeds. 
The same procedure may be followed on 
the borders of the rock garden or wild 
flower garden. If large patches are once 
established in this way usually the plants 
take care of themselves in the future by 
means of self-sown seeds, unless the hoe 
is too rigorously applied at the wrong 
time. Foxgloves and Hollyhoeks also can 
be sown in the places where they are to 
bloom. 


Cutting ‘‘everlastings’’, Those who 
delight in making those dust-catchers 
known as “arrangements of dried mate- 
rial” (Heaven bless them!) will be busy 
now cutting sprays of double-flowered 
Gypsophila; everlastings of various kinds 
such as Strawflower, Statice (both pe- 
rennial and annual), Globe Amaranth; 
and ornamental grasses. These should be 
cut on a dry day and hung up in a dust- 
less, airy place in the shade to dry. When 
they are thoroughly dried they ean be 
packed away in large cartons until it is 
desired to use them. 
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Many gardeners dig up bedding plants 
in the fall for use as house plants. Young 
plants rooted from euttings made now 
have a much better chance of survival in 
the house than old plants. Cuttings of 
English Ivy and Begonias will root quick- 
ly in a shaded coldframe; Geraniums also, 
although in this case the shade must not 
be overdone and as soon as they begin 
to root they should be exposed to full 








sunshine. Seedlings of Petunias and 
Flowering Tobacco should be potted for 
use indoors where they thrive excellently. 
Doubtless there are many other annuals 
which could be similarly used. 

This is the time of the year when hun- 
dreds of home owners are morosely view- 
ing their lawns and wondering what to do 
about that so-and-so crab grass. If the 
infestation is very severe it might be 
worth while to manure the lawn freely 
and plow or spade it under early in 
August. Then keep the surface culti- 
vated until it is time to sow seed of 
lawn grasses about the middle of Septem- 
ber. This harsh measure will ensure the 
destruction of many weed plants and give 
the lawn grass a reasonable chance to get 
thoroughly established and able to choke 
out weed seedlings when they make their 
appearance the following year. 


. Pests. Hollyvhocks infested with holly- 
hock-rust should be ruthlessly eut down 
and the leaves and stalks destroyed as 
soon as they go out of bloom. 

This is the time of the year when spider 
mites are likely to be very prevalent. They 
attack a variety of plants including such 
diverse subjects as evergreens and Zin- 
nias. Any unusual discoloration of the 
foliage should lead one to look for mites 
which are usually found on the under 
sides of the leaves, sometimes working 
under the protection of a web which they 
spin. The aid of a hand-lens is useful 
in discerning these pests which, having 
eight legs, are not true insects. Dusting 
the affected plants with dusting sulphur, 
alternating with weekly sprayings of 
water from the hose, is useful in keeping 
them in check. Sulphur, as you know, is 
also an excellent remedy against mildew 
—a fungous disease which is also likely 
to be troublesome at this time. 

That pesky insect known as thrips will 
doubtless be busy in many Gladiolus 
plantings. Spraying with tartar emetic, 
sugar-and-water solution seems to be the 
best remedy. 


Planting. There is still time to divide 
and replant bearded Irises. Keep a close 
watch for evidences of the work of iris 
borers and cut out and destroy infected 
portions, 

Oriental Poppies and Doronicums can 
be divided and reset when they are dor- 
mant. 

There are some gardeners who advoeate 
planting Peonies in August although Sep- 
tember and October are the orthodox 
months. 

The planting of coniferous evergreens, 
including Yews and Junipers, can be 
started towards the end of the month. 

The best time to transplant most Lilies 
is right after the foliage begins to wither. 
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Vegetables to Sow Now For Fall Harvest 





Associated Seed Growers photo 


Snap beans may still be sown where frosts 


hold off until early in October 





Photo courtesy Ferry-Morse 


The Cos type of endive will thrive during 
the cool autumn months 


Associated Seed Growers photo 
Big, crisp heads of lettuce will mature from 
seeds sown in August 





This Month In My Vegetable Garden 


UGUST 1. Today I thought I would 
look at the potatoes and to my 
surprise found them large enough 

to eat. That row of variety Chippewa 
was planted May 5. We like it better 
than the old Cobbler and find it yields 
much better It does not keep as 
well as the Green Mountain but is satis- 
factory for early use. 

For the next three months we should be 
practically independent of the fruit and 
vegetable counter at the store. We have 
a few apples, pears, raspberries, black- 
blueberries, grapes, standard 
strawberries and everbearing strawberries. 

Over a period of more than 20 years 
we have found the everbearing strawber- 
ries the most satisfactory fruit. We are 
unable to keep the bugs from the tree 
fruits; the bush fruits all suffer from 
killing and disease; grapes do 
give us a good crop every three out of four 
vears; but everbearing strawberries have 
riven good satisfaction all but two out of 
more than twenty seasons. They produce a 
crop of excellent berries in August and 
September. Then another good crop in the 
spring. About July 4 we turn them under 
and plant some late vegetables, planting 
a new bed early each spring. We plant tour 
rows, setting the plants about 15 inches 
apart each way, and give them extra good 
when we let 
stay and some of the runners eateh. The 
bed is well fertilized and watered and all 
runners and blossoms picked off twice a 
They require much better 
ing eonditions than the reeular§ straw- 
My bovhood desire to have straw- 
berry shorteake every day has come true 


also. 


berries, 


winter 


care up to now the blossoms 


week, crow- 


berries, 


—I still enjoy it just as much as ever, 
We have tried some 15 different varieties 
and now grow only Gem. We like it bet- 
ter than the regular berries. Yes, we 
have often grown a bed of Premier, Cats- 
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By Paut W. Dempsey 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


kill and Fairfax right alongside, for ecom- 
parison, 

I noticed one of the squash vines wilt- 
ing and found a big borer in the stem 
just above the ground. They are usually 
easy to find as they continually push their 
sawdust (bugologists eall it frass) out of 
the hole through which they entered. I 
slit the stem lengthwise with a knife and 
found Mr. Borer having a grand time. 
He is not a very attractive individual so 
it is a pleasure to do away with him. 
Thought I was going to get through this 
season without any such trouble but 
doubt if this vine will pull through. If 
the vine has made roots at the nodes 
(where the leaf stems join the main stem) 
it will usually pull through. So if you 
are atraid of the squash vine borers just 
get busy covering the stems with soil. 


than we 
Last 


beets 


August 5. Had more 


eould use so decided to can some. 





The 


of strawberry. Gem, has 


everbearing variety 
given the best results in 
the Dempsey family’s gar- 
den. A new bed of four 


rows is planted” every 
spring. The height of the 
picking season from = an 
established bed is mid- 


August 





year we put up a few jars of diced beets 
just to see how they went. We liked 
them so well that we hope to put up 
3 or 4 dozen pints this year. I pulled the 
beets, cut the tops off, washed them and 
cut a slice off the top and bottom. Mother 
cut them into half-inch cubes, put them 
into the jars with a half teaspoon of 
salt, filled with boiling water, half sealed 
the jars and processed for 60 minutes. 
We had just a little over a canner ful! 
—7 pints—and saved the rest for dinner. 
Went down and planted an extra row of 
beets for canning and storing in Novem- 
ber. We pack a bushel box with beets 
and moist soil just before the ground 





freezes. These keep in perfect shape 
through Christmas but after that we 


have to depend on eanned things. It 
takes an extra good storage to keep 


fruits and vegetables in decent condi- 
tion after the first of January. 
(Continued at bottom of next page) 











August In the Small Fruit Garden 


By GeorGce L. SLATE 


* New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


ASPBERRY and blackberry canes 
that have fruited may be removed 
and burned as soon as the crop is 

off. Their removal will leave more room 
for the new canes, will improve the ap- 
pearance of the patch and may destroy 
some insects, 

Cultivation should be discontinued in 
the raspberry and blackberry planting. 
The new canes have made most of their 
growth by this time and it is necessary 
to check their growth to permit the canes 
to ripen for winter. Late growth which 
is stimulated by too much manure or 
nitrogenous fertilizer, late cultivation, or 
heavy rains after a summer drought is 
immature by winter and easily injured by 
early freezes. A cover erop of barley, 
oats, rye or buckwheat may be seeded be- 
tween the rows during August after the 
ground has been cultivated. This crop 
will compete with the raspberry canes for 
moisture and plant food during the fall 
months, thus checking their growth so 
that they will be in a better condition to 
resist winter temperatures. Annual weeds 
allowed to grow for this purpose are also 
effective. 

Black and purple raspberry shoots may 
be tip layered to produce new plants for 
expanding the planting or filling in va- 
eancies. Near the end of the month insert 
the tip of the new shoot vertically in the 
soil to a depth of about 4 inches. Roots 
will develop during the fall and by next 
spring the new plant will be ready to 
move. 

Many amateurs believe that August is 
the time to set strawberries. August is 
not the time to set a strawberry bed. How- 
ever, potted plants are available, and 
although they are expensive and will not 
produce many berries in comparison with 
spring set plants, they may be used if 


land is available that is not available in 
the spring, or if planting was overlooked 
last spring. 


Fertilizing strawberries. Strawberries 
should be fertilized in late August or 
early September. The fruit buds which 
produce next year’s crop are formed dur- 
ing the fall and an abundance of plant 
food should be available for the straw- 
berry plants at that time. Apply a com- 
plete fertilizer, 5-10-5, or a similar for- 
mula, at the rate of one to two pounds 
to 100 square feet. It may be broadeast 
over the plants when the foliage is dry 
and any that adheres to the leaves should 
be brushed off promptly to prevent burn- 
ing. 

At this time strawberry runner plants 
will be developing rapidly. Spacing and 
thinning of these runner plants should be 
continued as described in the last issue. 

Everbearing strawberries should be 
watered once a week if the season is dry, 
applying the equivalent of an inch of 
rain a week if rainfall is much less than 
that. A mulch of straw or lawn clippings 
will help to conserve the moisture and 
keep the berries clean. 


Bagging grapes. Grapes may be bagged 
early in the month to protect them from 
the birds. Birds are very fond of the 
delicate thin skinned sweet varieties and 
often destroy many of the berries and 
even most of the crop of such varieties 
as Ontario, Seneea, Delaware and Gold- 
en Museat. The eorners of the bags 
should be clipped to let rainwater run 
out of the bags. The top of the bag is 
gathered around the stem of the grape 
cluster and fastened with a heavy pin. 
If the elusters remain in the bags when 
harvested and are stored in them the 


GARDEN 





Cleaned up some of the crops that 
were just about done and planted the 
following: 


Lettuce—10 feet 
Mignonette 
Carrot—Red Cored Chantenay 

seet—Early Wonder 
Beans—Tendergreen and 
Kohl Rabi 
Endive—Deep-heart Fringed 
Chinese cabbage—Chihili 





each of Cos, Cosberg and 


Pencil Pod Wax 


Set over some cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli 
plants from the seed planted July 5. 


As soon as a crop is harvested there 
is no excuse for leaving the space unoe- 
cupied or if all of a planting is not used 
before the next planting is ready it 
should be disposed of. Why eat old ear- 
rots when there are plenty of the young 
tender ones ready? 





Bagged grapes have better quality and the 
fruit is also protected against the ravages 
of birds. Bagging should be done now be- 


fore the grapes start to color 


spread of rot from cluster to cluster will 
be greatly reduced. The No. 2 size of 
bag is large enough for most grape clus- 
ters. 

This year the home gardener should 
make every effort to utilize the product 
of his fruit garden. Every glass jar of 
home grown fruit releases metal and fruit 
needed for the Army, Navy and those 
abroad who are dependent on us for food. 
Canning, preserving, and the making of 
jams, juices and jellies are all means of 
utilizing the fruit crop. Instructions for 
utilizing fruits and vegetables in many 
ways may be had from nearly all State 
Colleges of Agriculture, and from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Farm Bureau offices, usually located at 
the County seat, often have these publi- 
eations on hand for distribution. 





FOR 
ICTORY 


August 10. Except for the newly 
planted section, the garden is all hidden 
by leaves. The vine crops are bound to 
grow over on to their neighbors and we 
have to cut the tips of the vines. Gourds 
are almost ready to pick. We have found 
it best to eut them off with pruning 
shears when the shell is hard but the 
stem is still a little soft. After cutting 
we dry them on a wire frame for a few 
days and then wax them. We still have 
a number of last year’s gourds in per- 
fect shape. They never kept so well, for 
some unknown reason—probably the dry 
season, 

Found two Des Moines squash large 
enough to eat. Also discovered a whop- 
ping big Straightneck summer squash 
that had somehow escaped being picked. 





It is important to keep all summer 
squash—Straightneck, Patty Pan and 
Marrow—as well as cucumbers and 


melons from maturing on the vine. When 
a plant produces seed its purpose in life 
is fulfilled, but if the fruits are picked 
off when immature the plant will keep 
on producing with the hope of repro- 
ducing itself. 


August 15. A cloudburst made the 
whole garden look sick. Corn was blown 
over, lettuce beaten flat and little seed- 
lings covered with silt. We were thankful 
that the pole beans were tied together 
teepee fashion or they surely would 
have been blown down. We surely hated 
to find some ears almost ready to pick on 
the corn stalks that had broken off. 

What a relief it is not to have to be 
fighting bug's all the time. Plants are so 
well along that it is only necessary to 
go over the garden every 10 days and 
give a leaf that is being eaten a shot 

(Continued on page 374) 
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Delphinium grew in the 





























This 3-year old clump of English prize-winning strain of 


. 


F all the flowers growing in my 
garden at Ketchikan, Alaska, the 
Delphinium is the queen of them 


all. 1 never tire of walking in the gar- 
den and comparing the coloring and form 
of different plants. { have some forty 
Delphinium plants all of which vary in 
eolor, form and height. 

I started my experience with the Del- 
phinium called Elatum, the Bee Larkspur, 
which is dark blue with a white bee. It 
has a very stiff stem and does not grow 
too tall. It comes into bloom earlier than 
any other Delphinium in Ketchikan and it 
usually blooms twice for us. 

| have had very good luck with hybrid 
seedlings purchased in late’ summer 
(August) from Delphinium § specialists. 
These seedlings are usually offered at 60 
cents to $1.50 per dozen. This is a good 
way for those who don’t have good luck 
with seeds to acquire a good assortment 
Out of a dozen 
white seedlings I saved ten plants, four 
of which were white, two of the plants 
being double, two single, one with a fawn- 
colored The other six turned out 
to be different One is 
blue and pink mixed, a single type with 
a long spur, and it has thick petals that 
look and feel fuzzy on the underside. It 
is one of my 


of plants at a small cost. 


hee, 


blue in shades. 


favorites. 

When I have small seedlings in the gar- 
den | sometimes cover them with Hemlock 
branches about Christmas time. 

A few vears ago I purchased some Eng- 
lish prize-winning seedlings of the Blaek 
Langdon strain. These plants 
are my pride and joy and they excel all 


more and 
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Alaska garden of the author of 


By EDNA ANDERSON 


the others. They are named 
A. J. Moir, Blue Gown, Blue 
Spire, Isla, and Lady Eleanor. 
Their colors are self blues, dark 
blue and purple, medium blue, 
blue, pink and mauve all mixed 
together. Some have bees and 
are very double’ with 
fancy centers. Last year one of 
these plants grew 12 feet high 
with 4-foot flower stalks; the 
florets were 34 and 4 inches 
across. | had a terrible time 
keeping the heavy stalks staked. 
On an average these plants grow 
8 and 9 feet high. Last year 
was the first time I had an op- 
portunity of picking “armfuls” 
Delphiniums. I felt like 

Edward Steichen on a small 

seale. 

In 1939, | bought a plant of the then 
new Pink Sensation Delphinium. It 
bloomed the first year for me and by last 
year it had tripled in size and there were 
many flowering stalks. This plant grows 
between 3 and 4 feet high and blooms over 
a long period. I have it planted next 
to a heavenly blue Belladonna Delphi- 
nium. They both bloom at the same time 
and make a nice picture. Pink Sensation 
makes no seeds and has a woody root 
something like a Spirea. 


some 


How seeds are sown. It is fun to grow 
Delphiniums from seed for every plant 
can be a surprise to you, as all seeds do 
not come true to color. However, there 
are the market now that are 
guaranteed to come true. I never buy 
cheap seeds. If I am going to the trouble 
of caring for them I think better plants 
will from better seeds. Sometimes 
I plant freshly harvested seeds in August 
in a coldframe; sometimes I plant in early 
spring in an electric heated hotbed. 1 
plant my seeds in flats, measuring 11 by 
15 inches and 4 inches deep. | 
part sand, one part peat 
parts good garden soil, a 


seeds on 


come 


use one 
two 
little lime and 


HOSS and 





Growing Delphiniums 
In Alaska 


An amateur grows 12-foot giant stalks 


and 6-inch dwarfs in her garden paradise 


a small amount of fertilizer. I sereen all 
this, using the coarse part over the bot- 
tom of the flat. Before planting 1 water 
the flats with a solution of semesan and 
water to help disinfect the soil and check 
damping-off of seedlings. I also treat 
the seeds with dry semesan, by putting 
a pinch of semesan in the seed envelope 
and then shaking so that the seeds be- 
come coated with the dry powder. 

I plant the seeds rather thickly as they 
germinate better this way. After the 
seedlings are up I fertilize with liquid 
fertilizer about every three weeks, and 
I always transplant the seedlings once 
before | move them to the garden. I 
have some lovely plants grown from 
seeds of my white and blue Delphiniums. 

If you are keeping seeds over winter 
it is wise to bottle them and place in the 
refrigerator. They will keep a long time 
this way and will germinate better. 


The red Delphinium. In 1941, I plant- 
ed seeds of Delphinium eardinale, a wild 
red Delphinium of California. I think 
all of the seeds germinated as there were 
hundreds of seedlings. However, I lost 
most of them in transplanting them. I 
had planted them in the usual seedbed 
mixture. Now that I have found that they 
can’t be transplanted with bare roots with- 
out dying, it seems best to give them a 
seed-bed of sand and peat moss which ad- 
heres to the roots and consequently gives 
no trouble. Last year two of my plants 
bloomed. I didn’t expect the color to be 
good, but the flowers were really a bright 
red, a red with yellow in it. I can imagine 
that a large planting would be very effeet- 
ive. Of course, the florets are small and 
are of loose and airy habit. 

I planted seeds of D. zalil last vear. 
This is a wild vellow Delphinium from 
Afghanistan, and the seeds need the same 


treatment as those of D. cardinale—sand 
and peat moss for their seedbed. This 
plant is supposed to have a heavy stalk 


of florets and to be a pretty vellow color. 
My plants wintered over well, but at the 
time of writing hadn’t had time to bloom. 


Dwarf varieties. Other varieties I have 
tried are a rock garden Delphinium, ealled 
Tatsienense. This plant grows only 6 to 
8 inches high and has dark blue spurred 
florets with a blue bee. 
have many seedlings coming up at the 
present time. Last year I planted D. 
chinense, a blue ealled Azure Fairy, and 
a white called White Butterfly. I felt 
sure these plants would be perennial in 
our climate, although they are listed as 
annuals. This year at least they 
perennials; they all came up. 

(Continued on page 374) 


I saved seeds and 


are 








An _ identical 
different 


container was used by 


eleven women for an _ ex- 


hibition, and the results show what 


delightful variations may be run 


with one dish by using ingenuity 


Photographs from SEAF 








How Would You Use This Vase? 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


REQUENTLY, at lectures and in 
we are asked “how to use” 

a specific type of vase. The only real 
answer to this question is: “What would 
you do with it?” This is because any given 
container may be used in many different 
Ways. 

If a vase baffles you, it may mean that 
you have specialized in a limited number 
of types of arrangements. Just because 
you cannot visualize your usual kind ot 
work in a given vase does not mean that 
the vase is limiting. The adventure of 
doing something different from anything 
you ever did before may make the vase 
that baffles you a blessing. 

If you have such a container, try to 
look at it as if you never saw it betore, 
perhaps as if you never saw a vase before. 
Decide where its lines seem to be leading, 
what they want to do. Look at it intently 
until you sense and absorb its qualities of 
color and texture in relation to colors and 
textures that might have affinity with it. 
If you can, “fall in love” with this con- 
tainer, at least temporarily, although if 
you succeed we cannot guarantee that you 
will fall out of love again. Any container 
worthy of being kept has personality. It 
is up to you to grasp that personality. If 
you cannot do this, it may be that vou 
are just too unsympathetic to that particu- 
lar vase ever to do beautiful work in it, 
in which case you'd better give it away. 

In our pictures, the . oblong, white, 
identical containers were all used by dif- 
ferent people in a flower show competition. 
Here we have everything from stylized 
restraint to “down home” informality. A 
very versatile and imaginative flower ar- 
rangement fan might make eleven such 
different arrangements in 
in the course of a season. 
real challenge, and what a 
challenge it is! 

The following reader-questions involve 
a number of common problems 


homes, 


one container 
The idea is a 
worth while 


and 


These 


arrangements 


use some of the popular garden flow- 
ers like Petunia, Gladiolus and Dahlia 


suggest ways to 


accordingly are printed below for the 


benefit of all. 


Question: In making an arrangement in 
a pitcher, should the main flow of material 
be toward the spout or on the side with 
the handle?—Mrs. W. 8. 


Answer: Although the handle of a 
pitcher is usually more prominent, fune- 
tionally the spout is more important. To 
have the plant material flowing mainly in 
the direction of the handle is illogical, 
barely short of surrealism. There is con- 
siderable variation in the ways a pitcher 
may be treated, but for the most part 
the greatest height is on the handle side 
(probably running toward the vertical it 
the pitcher is a tallish one), with the 
handle and eurves of the pitcher relieving 
the straightness. The more horizontal or 
spraying material is like a one-sided 
fountain, pouring forth on the side of the 
pitcher that was made for pouring. Do 
not use a pitcher without regard for its 
spout and handle, for these are the char- 
acteristic parts of your container, im- 
portant features of its personality. 


Question: What, exactly, is a hori- 
zontal arrangement? Should the material 
be made to go straight out from the 


holder so that it follows less 


parallel lines ?—L. E. B. 


Answer: A horizontal arrangement is 
a pattern of plant material in two dimen- 
sions (length and width) as seen against 
a background of a plate or tray or other 
low container. There is no height indi- 
cated or implied. There are no rules 
which stipulate what this design should 
be like, other than the rules of good de- 
sign. Think of it in terms of a pattern 
that might be painted on a tray or plate. 
Instead of painting it, you are composing 
it with eut flower material. Parallel lines, 
incidentally are usually less interesting 
than related lines which are not parallel 
and we think this an unfortunate recom- 
mendation for horizontal or any other 
type of arrangement. 


more or 


Question: How may a shell be made to 
stand securely, when it is to be used as 
a flower container ?—M. C, C. 


Answer: Hold the shell in the posi- 
tion you like it best, and press a little 
clay in at the back of the base until there 
is no danger of toppling, even with the 
added weight of the plant material. The 
kind of elay which hard and 
durable without baking is most perma- 
nent, but even flower clay (or modeling 
clay) is satisfactory to make a shell 
stand flat on a base or flower stand. It’s 
surprising how little clay even a fairly 
large shell takes. Tiny shells sometimes 
make ideal miniature containers. 


becomes 


Question: Is an authentie Victoriar 
vase appropriate to use for other arrange- 
ments than typical Victorian ones ?— 
Mrs. R. G. 


Answer: A vase of this type does seem 
to demand a Victorian arrangement. If 
you don’t care for this type of arrange- 


ment, or feel that it is not suitable tor 


your home, perhaps the vase without an 
arrangement is sufficiently decorative to 
use by itself. 
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Dorothy Biddle Becomes 
Garden Club Editor 


LOWER GROWER takes pleasure in an- 

nouncing that Dorothy Biddle, na- 
tionally known Jecturer and author, is now 
associated with this publication as Garden 
Club Editor. In this capacity she will draw 
upon her broad experience in assisting gar- 
den clubs with their problems, and 
ning in will direct the 
and Societies Department. 
FLOWER GROWER have long 
Biddle through her articles 
Which have been a 
regular and popular feature of this maga- 


heoin- 

September Clubs 
Readers of 

known Dorothy 


on tlower arrangement 


zine. Thousands of garden club members 
in the East, Midwest and South have had 
the pleasure of hearing her lecture. Her 
straightforward, practical lectures, — de- 


livered in charming fashion, have won for 
her a wide reputation, She plans to con- 
tinue her lecture work as a private enter- 
prise. 


Dorothy siddle is exceptionally — well 
equipped, through years of garden club 
work, to counsel garden clubs at a time 
when they are being called upon to serve 
their communities and their country as 


never before Her editorial experience has 
likewise been broad. 
editor of 
editor of 
marriage, she edited 


Her talents will 


For ten years she was 
Digest” and was previ- 
“Home Acres.” sSefore her 
“Arts and Decoration.” 
contribute greatly, we 


“Garden 
ously 





Biddle 


Dorothy 


feel, to our continuing effort to offer bet- 
ter service to readers, to present only the 
best, authentic garden information, and 
to warrant the increasing readership which 
has come to FLOWER GROWER. 





Men’s Garden Clubs Convention 


\* ATIONAL Victory Garden Conference, 
- conducted by Governor Prentice Cooper 
of Tennessee, featured the tenth jubilee con- 


vention of the Men's Garden Clubs of 
America held at Highland Park, Illinois, 
June 25-28. Increased national recognition 


of the Victory Garden movement was urged 
and the convention particularly = recom- 
mended that a survey be made for the pur- 
of framing a unified production pro- 
gram for 1943, 


pose 
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A Memorial Garden, sponsored by the 
Men’s Garden Club of Highland Park, was 
dedicated during the convention as a tribute 
to the late William C. Egan, famous 
rosarian who resided in Highland Park, 
Jens Jensen, a master of natural landscape 
art, and the late Lowe Smith, who 
had a deep appreciation of the natural 
beauty around him. 

The christening of a new Rose, named 
Highland Park, was a part of the ceremony. 
C. Eugene Pfister, rosarian of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, selected the 
variety from among under test 


Jesse 


seedlings 


by the Conard-Pyle Company as_ being 
worthy of carrying the name Highland 
Park. 


Numerous awards were made during the 





+ 


F. F. Rockwell, garden editor of the New 
York many garden 
books, was elected President of the Men’s 
Clubs of America at the annual 
held at Highland Park, IIL, 


in June 


Times and author of 


Garden 


convention 


_ 
The Highland Park Rose, so named 


during the Men’s Garden Clubs of America 


new 


convention in this Illinois city, is salmon- 
pink in color and is a robust grower. Two 
large beds of this Rose have been planted 
in the Memorial 


convention in 


dedicated 
Highland Park 


new Garden, 


during the 





“ PLUBS”:SOCIETIES 


Convention, one being that of Master 
Gardener, which title was conferred upon 
Governor Cooper. The annual Johnny Ap- 
pleseed award went to Jens Jensen and to 
Henry Hicks, nurseryman, of Westbury, 
L. I. The annual award for the best pub- 
lication issued by a men’s garden club went 
jointly to the “Stamen,” issued by the 
Pittsburgh Men’s Garden Club, and to the 
“Barthworm” of the Elmhurst Men’s Gar- 
den Club. 

Louis E, Tarr of Syracuse, N. Y., presi- 
dent, presided over the convention. The 
chief address at the banquet was made by 
E. L. D. Seymour of New York on “Garden- 
ing in a World at War.” The film ‘“Com- 
bat” dealing with insect control was shown. 

Officers for the following year were elected 
as follows: President, Fred F. Rockwell, 
New York, N. Y.; Ist vice-president, C. 
Eugene Pfister, Highland Park, Ill.; 2nd 
Vice-president, W. H. Thorn, Asheville, 
N. C.; secretary, Hoyt F. Paxton, Hender- 
sonville, N. C.; treasurer, A. J. Nitschke, 
Savannah, Ga.; directors, W. C. Harbath of 
Cleveland, Ohio, J. N. Johnson of Portland, 
Ore., and W. C. Sisco of St. Louis, Mo. 


Following the Doctor’s Orders 


W* quote from a letter just received, “I 
think that the Round Robin clubs are 
a wonderful thing, especially for 
of us who live in small isolated communi- 
ties. There must be dozens of people who 
owe a great deal of happiness to your spon- 
soring these clubs. 

“The doctors tell me that I must have 
some interesting hobby that I really enjoy, 
and there is nothing I would enjoy more 
than to belong to one or both of these clubs 
(Gloxinia and Advanced Gloxinia). I don’t 
want to be creedy, but I would like to be- 
long to both of them.” 

It is not being greedy to ask to belong 


those 


to as many as one desires. Each member 
must be the judge of how many can be 
managed, It is very important that the 


few simple but 
strictly. If 


rules he 
letters are delayed 


necessary kept 


over the 


four days the entire schedule is upset, other 
director 


members write to the 


enquiring 
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4 a Summer Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
Aug. 1-2 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Wheeling Gladiolus 
awe wou sent foc the details of Society and Coal Belt Regional N. E. G. 8. Wheeling, W. Va. 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- Aug. 1-2 W aterloo Gladiolus Society W aterloo, Iowa 
tion plan? Your Garden ‘Club will want Aug. 1-2 Nebraska Gladiolus Society, tome Hotel Ballroom Omaha, Nebr. 
to know about this special offer.” Aug. 1-2 Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society, Floral Hall, Everett, Wash. 
“a Forrest Park 
_ Write to Aug. 4 Wyoming Gladiolus Society Casper, Wyo. 
Garden Club Department Aug. 7-8 Gladiolus Society of Marion County Indianapolis, Ind. 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. Aug. 8 Monitor Gladiolus Club, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 8 Utah Gladiolus Society Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 8 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society Sunnyside, Wash. 
about them and much time, postage and Aug. 8-9 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society, Masonic Hall Hagerstown, Md. 
comfort are lost. It is also important to Aug. 8-9 Marvland Gladiolus Society Havre de Grace, Md. 


Southern Minnesota Gladiolus Show and sectional 
show Minnesota Gladiolus Society, Albert Lee 


send a card to the director when the robin Aug. 8-9 


is sent on, otherwise she loses track and has 


Albert Lee, Minn. 


to start a search—more time and money Garden Club co-operating 
wasted. : Aug. 8-9 Wellsville-Glad-Dahlia Club, Beacon Memorial Gym- 
Up to date (June 4) there are twenty- nasium . Wellsville, Ohio 
nine active Round Robin Clubs and two Aug 8-9 Iowa Gladiolus Society and the Sioux City Gladiolus 
other subjects asked for are Epiphyllums Society Sioux City, Iowa 
and Fuchsias. While a place will be made Aug. 8-9 Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
as soon as possible for any one who wishes Aug. 14 Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Kingswood School, 
to join a club the following have room for Gymnasium West Hartford. Conn. 
several members: Old-fashioned — Roses, Aug. 15 Ames Gladiolus Society Ames, lowa 
Advanced Gloxinias, Annuals and Dahlias. Aug. 15 Sectional show of the Empire State Gladiolus Society Elmira, N. Y. 
Aug. 15-16 Pennsylvania Gladiolus Society Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Delphinium Show in Chicago Aug. 15-16 Mid-West Gladiolus Show La Porte, Ind. 
- Aug. 15-16 Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
HE National Delphinium Show, held Aug. 15-16 Algona Gladiolus Society Algona, lowa 
i June 20 and 21 for the second succes- Aug. 15-16 Washington Gladiolus Society Seattle, Washington 
sive year at Horticultural Hall in Garfield Aug. 18-19 Winnipeg Gladiolus Society Winnipeg, Man., Can 


Park Conservatory, Chicago, drew a_ total 
attendance of 10,844 people. There were 
nearly 400 entries in all and a 
favorable season made the quality of the 
displays excellent. 

The award for the best single spike in 
the Novice Class went to Mrs. David Me- 
Dowell of Western Springs, Ill. The Grand 
Award for the best three spikes in the 
Novice Class was given to Dr. Wilbur Scott 
Smith of Evanston, Ill. The Reinelt Cup, 
given by Vetterle and Reinelt of Capitola, 
Calif., was awarded to Stanley Porter of 
Elgin, Ill., for the best spike in the ‘show. 
Sweepstakes award in the Advanced 
Amateur Class was won by Roland Barker 
of Sandwich, Ill.; sweepstakes in the Pro- 
fessional Class was won by Gretchens’ Gar- 
dens, Prairie View, Ill.; sweepstakes in the 
Novice Class went to Nugent A. Ragland of 
Glenview, Ill.; sweepstakes in the Arrange- 
ments Class went to Thomas J. Newbille of 
LaGrange, Illinois, who also was awarded 
the Garden Club of Illinois Medal. The 
award for most outstanding arrangement of 
the show went to Mrs. J. T. O’Brien of 
Berwyn, I1].—Rose VASUMPAUR. 


Aug. 19-20 
Aug. 21-22 


New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

Calgary Gladiolus Society (early show) with Calgary 
Horticultural Society, Glencoe Club 

Sectional Show of Empire State Gladiolus Society 

Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus Society 

Ohio State Gladiolus Society 

Corn Belt N. E. G. 8. Regional Show 

Maine Gladiolus Society 

Province of Quebee Gladiolus Society, The Forum 

Sectional Show, Empire State Gladiolus Society 

Calgary Gladiolus Society (regular show) Central 
United Church 

Empire State Gladiolus Society, 
Fair 

Sectional Show, Empire State Gladiolus Society 


classes ‘ 
Calgary, Alberta, Can. 


Marion, N. a 
Detroit, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Winslow, Me. 
Montreal, Que., Can. 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Aug. 22 
Aug. 22-23 
Aug. 22-23 
Aug. 24-25 
Aug. 26-27 
Aug. 26-27 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 4-5 
Calgary, Alberta, Can, 
Sept. 5-6 Courtland County 

Courtland, N. Y. 
Sept. 12 Warsaw, N. Y. 


List by courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 


Victory Garden Harvest Shows 
Aug. 12-13. Mid-Summer Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, 598 Madison Ave. 
Flower and Victory Garden Vegetable Show of the 
Park Ridge Garden Club 


New York, N. Y. 
Aug. 22-23 
Park Ridge, Ill. 











D. Blair, President, addressed a few words 
to the gathering of members. 
In the election of officers, Mr. Blair was 


“an all through the house” flower exhibit 
came next and the pilgrimage ended in the 
garden of Mrs. F. C. Sigler where tea was 


Benefit Garden Pilgrimage Held 


HE Indianola (Towa) Garden Club re- 








cently held a U.S.O. benefit garden pil- served. Gayly decorated market carts in again chosen to head the society. Vice- 
grimage and sale. Three Rose gardens were’ both the Browne and Sigler gardens held presidents are Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, Miss 
visited. The Harry Browne home with herbs, plants and other wares which were Elizabeth Lawrence, Dr. Louis Frechtling, 
sold. The sum of $25 was raised and E. L. Reber; Treasurer, Mrs. Harold <A, 

: | given to the U. S. O. fund. Nomer; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell. 

d Directors until 1945 are Miss Virginia 

Dorothy Bi dle American Peony Society Officers Stout, P. J. van Melle, and Harold Epstein, 


New Garden Club Editor of —Dorotuy E., HANSELL, Secretary. 


T the annual meeting of the directors of 
Flower Grower 


the American Peony Society, held June 
6 at Topeka, officers elected were as follows: 


is now booking clubs for lectures on National Show in Chicago Cancelled 


Holiday decorations for November President, L. W. Lindgren, St. Paul, Minn.; i - : , iat 
1942, in Texas and nearby states. vice-president, John A. Bongers, Ottumwa, HP International Amphitheatre in Chi- 


cago, which last March held the first 
National Flower Show sponsored by the So- 
ciety of American Florists to be held in 
Chicago in many years, has now been taken 
over by the Army. No other building, ade- 
quate for a flower show, is available in 


December in the East. Doorways, man- Ia.; secretary, W. F. Christman, North- 
tels, Christmas trees. A dozen holiday brook, Ill.; treasurer, W. W. Cook, Clinton, 
tables set up, stressing economy of time Ja. 


and money—all individual and beautiful. Rock Garden Society Election 


Helpful and Inspirational HE 9th Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
RATES REASONABLE. ASK FOR FOLDER 





DOROTHY BIDDLE 
123 Great Cak Lane PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 




















ican Rock Garden Society was held at 
Skylands, the beautiful estate of Clarence 
Lewis, at Sloatsburg, N. Y., on May 27. 
Following the official reports, Mr. Walter 


Chicago and unless other arrangements can 
be made later there is little possibility of 
conducting a National Show in Chicago 
until the war is over, 
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Information, Please! 


EKADERS want 
R these puzzling 
If you. have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column, 


your help with 
garden questions. 


Odd House Plant Wanted 


About 20 years ago there was listed 
in the catalogue of the old firm of 
John Lewis Childs Co. of New York 
a house plant, suitable for hanging 


heart- 
blossoms re- 


baskets, which had small 
shaped leaves and white 


sembline Lily of-the-Valley. I can- 
not recall the name but hope some 
one can identify it and tell me where 


it can be obtained.—A READER IN 


MAINE. 
Tritoma Galpini Seeds Wanted 
where to ob- 


galpini t— 


(Ind. ) 


Can anyone tell me 
tain seeds of Tritoma 
(Mrs.) GLEN KILbDow, 





Who Has 


Can anyone tell me about Felicia 
amelloides? Is it annual or peren- 
nial; where can either seeds or plants 
be obtained’ It is, I believe, not to 
be confused with another Felicia list- 
ed in most catalogues. This Amel- 
loides variety is 18 to 24 inches ‘tall. 
I saw it growing in great profusion 
in a garden last summer, the most 
beautifully formed blue daisy-like 
flowers you ever saw, not at all like 
Tahoka Daisy.—HELEN C. Norton, 
CN. ¥.) 


Grown Felicia 


Double Blue Lobelia Wanted 


Can anyone tell me where to buy a 
double blue Lobelia? The flowers are 
rich blue and are as double as a 
Feverfew, though  smaller—ANNE 


Mckircnuie, (N. D.) 


In Search of Old Double Pink 
Petunia 


beautiful Pe- 
light pink 


I used to have a very 
tunia with small, double 


blossoms which 


were very fragrant. 
The flower was not fringed, but very 
double and it never seeded. I gave 


slips to dozens of people, but not one 
plant can now be found. Does any- 
one recognize it or know where it 
can be obtained?—({Mrs.) M. P. 
Simmons, (Vt.) 


Which Plant Supplies Edible 
Ginger? 


Various kinds of Ginger Lilies are 


grown in this country for their flow- 
ers, but can any one tell me which 
has the edible roots, where the plant 
can be obtained, and how the roots 


are prepared and candied ?—Epiru B, 


Strout, (Calif.) 
No Blooms on Passion Flower 
I wonder if someone can tell me the 


requirements of Passiflora’ (Passion 
Flower)? Have had one 


three years 
and it grows aplenty but never has 
a bud. Also, is it all right to cut it 


back 7—(Mrs.) G. E. CRAWForb. 








Sowing Iris Seeds 


[ would like to know how to grow Iris 
from seed which. is still green in the pod at 
present (June). How long will they have 


to cure before planting. Should the culture 
be similar to that used for Glad seeds and 
should they be left in the ground the first 
winter ?—R. O. Evernuartr, ( Mich.) 

It is preferable to allow the bearded 
Iris seed pods to ripen naturally on the 
plant until the pods split and begin to break 
open in late July. The seeds should then 
be removed from the pods and be allowed to 
dry on a sheet of paper or box cover for 
about 10 days. They may be planted imme- 
diately in August, in which case the seed- 
lings are likely tu appear before heavy 
frosts set in. However, there is no advan- 
tage in this, since the tiny seedlings are apt 
to be lost during the winter. The usual 
procedure, therefore, is to sow the seeds in 
late September or October with germination 
resulting the following spring in late April 
and early May. If a coldframe is available, 
germination can be hastened in the spring 
by putting the sash on the frames in March, 
—I'REDERICK W. CASSEBEER, (N. Y.) 


Rootone Roots Chrysanthemums 
Quickly 


Answering K. E, R. (Conn.) July 


I root thousands of Chrysanthemums 
from over a hundred varieties throughout 


the entire year and many other plants. I 
wouldn't think of rooting cuttings without 
using Rootone. Other growers laugh at me 
but the fact remains that I can root the 
sume varieties in half their usual time and 
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produce a root system that is superior in 
vigor and quantity. 
However, many things 
of cuttings—coarseness of sand or rooting 
medium, firmness of packing around cut- 
tings, temperatures of sand, light, ete. The 


influence rooting 


different varieties of hardy Mums, for in- 
stance, require different lengths of time, 
some root for me in five or six days, some 


weeks.—TOTEMEIER’S GREEN- 


(lowa). 


take two 
HOUSES, 


Rootone Treated Seeds and Cuttings 


Answering K. E. R., (Conn.) July 


The following sounds like a fairy tale, 
but it is literally true. This spring my 
husband put Rootone in a bag of New Zea- 
land perennial white clover (Breck’s) and 
planted the Sunday afternoon. bv 
Tuesday afternoon the seeds were up! I 
have meant to write to the Rootone people 


seed 


about this. I have also used Rootone suc- 
cessfully for starting Climbing Rose cut- 
tings.—HELEN C. Norton, (N. Y.) 


Plants That Grow in Maple Shade 
Wells, (N. Y.) 
I have found that 


Answering Perey PB. June 


Anemone sylvestris, 
Phlox divaricata, and Johnny-jump-ups will 
grow under these trees. Garden Helio- 
trope, Mullein Pink, and annual Larkspur 
self-sow under my Maples and do surpris- 
ingly well but, of course, are not suitable 
for a rock garden, All these plants receive 
only a little late afternoon sun and abso- 
lutely no water unless there is a very heavy 
downpour, — HENRIETTA FE, BACHMAN, 
(2...) 


Pink Lily-of-the-Valley in Texas 


Dwane Eastman, (Wisc.) June 


I bought a dozen Pink Lily-of-the-Valley 
pips from The Aiken Nurseries, Putney, 
Vt., and had two stalks of bloom this spring. 
They were an off white, really light pink. 
I think I'll have something next year be- 
cause these pips started growing as 
as set out and bloomed earlier than my 
white ones which have been out several 
years.—(Mrs.) H. 8. Cote, (Texas) 


Answering 


soon 


Soak Gladiolus Bulblets 


H. Leah, (Ohio) 


I put my Gladiolus bulblets to soak in 
a glass jar for ten days’ to two weeks be- 
fore planting and they sprout almost 100 
per cent. Keep them covered with water. 
They will discolor the water as they swell 
but do not go bad or spoil.—SALLIE C,. JoHN- 


Answering T. June 


sTON, (Ky.) 
Answering T. H. Leah, (Ohio) June 


In our climate, Gladiolus bulblets do best 
if left in the ground, or if dug and stored 
should be soaked at least 24 hours in luke- 


warm water before planting..—G, A. May, 
(Calif. ) 
Answering T. H. Leah, (Ohio) June 


Gladiolus bulblets will not germinate un- 
til moisture reaches them. Therefore, they 
must be kept on the moist, almost continu- 
ously wet, side to rot the hard shell until 
they begin to sprout. Bulblets in quantity 
may be placed in bags and kept moist by 
occasional immersion in warm. water. 








Keep in a warm place for a week or so 
to hasten the shell rotting process. If 
some start rooting, plant them all. If ex- 
pensive bulblets are to be sown, chip off a 
fragment or all the shell with the point of 
a pocket knife blade, using care not to 
injure the eye or root base. Plant early 
as the ground warms up in spring. 
Moran, (Ill.) 


as soon 


—A. W. 


Musk in the Northwest 


Answering Flo. A. Ramsey, (Texas) June 


Yes, there is a wild plant called Musk 
which is native to British Columbia and 
the North Pacific Coast. Its botanical 
name is Mimulus moschatus and it was dis- 
covered over 150 years ago by an English 
botanist. It is a weed here in moist ground 
but for reason unknown to scientists 
this plant has lost its musk scent.—THEO 
Bryant, (B. C.) 


some 


Answering Flo. A. Ramsey, (Texas) June 


Musk or Mimulus moschatus is offered 
by W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
G. A. May, (Calif.) 


Source of Stem Wrapping Material 


Answering R. S., (Ohio) July 


The stem wrapping material (Parafilm) 
you inquired about I secured last vear from 
Sears Roebuck Co., Chicago, Illinois. Price 
10 cents a roll.—GerorGIA LINE, (Ohio) 


Dwarf Otaheite Orange Purchased 


Answering S. S. Tingle, (Minn.) July 


I bought my plant from Ackerman Nur- 
series, Bridgman, Mich., this spring. It is 
doing beautifully now. I want to say that 
other nursery fruit stock which I procured 
from them arrived in far better condition 
than from two other concerns whose repu- 
tation I had thought to be superior.—Har- 
RIET NELSON, (III.) 


Source of Rare Bulbs 


Answering Harry L. Johnson (Conn.) June 


Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West Foothill 
Blvd., Arcadia, California, issue a catalogue 
of “Out-of-the-Ordinary Bulbs." —TuHE Mas- 
TER GARDENER, 


Answering Harry L. Johnson (Conn.) June 


I think you will find some of the bulbs 
you want in the Rex. D. Pearce catalogue, 
Moorestown, N. J. He lists four different 
Scillas alone (one of the bulbs you inquired 
about).—R. S., (Ohio) 


Those Charm String Seed Pods 


Answering Ferrel Wilson Beck, (Texas) 


June 


The okra-like seed pods you describe are 


from the Bottle Tree, the generic name of 
which is Brachychiton, a genus of Aus- 
tralia. This tree is grown here for orna- 
ment.—JAMES E. STROTHER, (Calif.) 
Answering Ferrel Wilson Beck, (Texas) 
June 
The seed pods you inquire about are 


Sterculia (Brachychiton ) diversifolia. 
They grow in California and can be pur- 
chased from John Ciesla, Pomona, Calif.— 
(Mrs.) WILLIAM HEBERLING, (Ohio). 


Honeywort Seeds 


Answering Mrs. L. A. Podesta 


April 


Seeds of Cerinthe major or Honey 


(Calif. ) 


-Flower 


can be obtained for twenty-five cents a packet 


from Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, 


(Mrs.) J. W. Tay tor, (Ind.) 


N. J.— 


Chrysanthemum Crimson Splendor 


Answering O. H. Ulrich (Ind.) April 


Chrysanthemum Crimson Splendor 


“ can be 


obtained from F. A. Spivey, Box 574, Mont- 


Ala.—(Mrs.) J. L. WE 


gomery, 

(Fla.) 
Trailing Rosemary Listed 

Answering Mrs. K. Duersting, (Ky. 


Paul J. Howard, 11700 National 


STFALL, 


July 
Boule- 


vard, Los Angeles, Calif., lists 


a Trailing 
Rosemary.—(Mrs.) GLen 


KILpow, (Ind.) 


An Azalea Collection 


Answering Mrs. J. Jeske (Wisc.) May 


A great many types of Azaleas can be 


secured from Alanwold Nurseries, Nesha- 
miny, Bucks County, Penna., at very low 
prices.—ALFRED HOFFMAN, (Penna.) 

Seeds of Everlastings 
Answering R. H. Smiley, (N. Y.) June 


Ammobium, Xeranthemum 
ings are offered by Henry A. 
1306 Spring Garden Street, 
Pa.—G,. A. May, (Calif.) 


Everlast- 
Dreer, Ine., 
Philadelphia, 


or 



























Ma donna Lilies 


The Madonna, or Lilium Can- 
didum, is known the world over 
for its snow-white flowers, 
golden anthers, and delightful 
fragrance—symbol of innocence 
and purity. 

35¢each $2.50 for6 $4.50 a doz. 


























Madonna Lilies 
and 


Iris Kaempferi 


One of the most beautiful sights in our 
fields at FLOWERFIELD this year was 
Madonna Lilies and Iris Kaempferi bloom- 
ing together. We want you to try Flower- 
field’s Blue Giant Iris Kaempferi with 
the Madonna Lily and see for yourself the 
rare beauty of this exquisite combination. 


Blue Giant 


This combination, the stately Madonna Lily and Blue 
Giant Iris Kaempferi, is one you will look forward to 
annually in your garden. Perfectly hardy, they require 
little care and bloom gorgeously in late June. Plant 
them now or in the early Autumn, and enjoy their 
beauty next year. 

Reserve now, your copy of FLOW ERFIELD’S Autumn Cata- 
logue with complete listings 


of Iris, Tulips, Lilies and other 
flowering bulbs and plants. 


ower 


38 Parkside Avenue ¢ Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 





field 
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MARK FALL PLANTINGS 
KNOW WHAT'S WHERE 


WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 

LABELS last for years in all 

weather. Pencil marks stay 
on. 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE 
Galvanized wire STICKER with 
WHITE ZINC name tablet may be 
marked on both sides; the wire 
frame permits use of under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS 
and other BULBS, nice for Ver 
ennials too 
Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30 $1; 100 $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
endorsed by GARDEN CLUBS are 
handy, permanent and low cost 
Mark anything, use a common 
lead pencil 


Prepaid 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 
SPECIAL 20% discount to Gar- 

» den Clubs and the 
TRADE on orders of $10 or over. 


INCHES 
INCHES. 


NINE 


x 
Vv) 
= 
ra 
0 
z 
Ww 
wr 


LENGTH 





Warning; our small stock of metal is going fast, 
no more can be had soon, so HURRY. 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 


leading varietie It’s free 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 











Pick Lettuce in December With 
Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 


ow seed NOW for fresh Winter salads, Place this sim 
et 


ple, inexpensive vlass protection over the rows of I 
tuce, Swiss Chard, Parsley, etc our crops will be safe 
from frost id, rain and animals for weeks after the 


st, wil 

first killing frost. Make your Defense garden grow more! 
cx ete Flowers, too 

‘al Save special flower fa 
vorites for Thanksgiving 
Sow hardy flower eed 
NOW for early, sturdy 
plants next Spring 

SB Self-ventilating; no fuss 
Supplies marimum light, 
Portable hut sturdy 


Useful all year ’round., 





Write for FREE folder showing photographs and low prices 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. B 
522 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Tropaeolum Polyphyllum 


Perennial Nasturtium with long trailing stems of 
glaucous grey foliage studded with rich golden 
flowers in summer. Also Var. Leichtlini, with 
rich orange flowers. Full sun, well drained soil. 
$1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 





Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 
ry YY 
Thank You... 

The season just closed has been a 


very fine one and will greet you 

the next one with many new items. 

@ A. P. BONVALLET AND CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 

WICHERT ILLINOIS 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 











offerings will be furnished on request. 


Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
Cattleya 
genera in 134-inch up to 4-inch pots at 


prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


perature. Seedlings of the 
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This Month in My Vegetable Garden 


(Continued from page 367) 


or two with rotenone dust. About the 
only trouble that we should experience 
from now on will come from cabbage 
aphis and worms. Both of these can be 
expected up to November. 


August 20. Tomatoes are coming along 
in good shape—picked almost a_ bushel 
tonight for Mother and the kids to get 
into_jars tomorrow. 

Found some corn ear worms in the 
corn | picked for supper. These miser- 
able worms are first cousins to cut- 
worms and look a lot like them except 
they’re a little brighter in color. A moth 
lavs her eggs in the corn silk soon atter 
it appears. The first little worm to hatch 
feeds on the silk a little while waiting 
for his brothers and sisters to hateh 
whereupon he proceeds to make a meal of 
them. It is indeed fortunate that the 
pest has this eannibalistie habit, other- 
instead of the usual one or two 
worms found in an ear there would be 
a dozen or more and little would be 
left of the ear for us to eat. Soon the 
worms that are left work their way down 
through the silk to the tip of the ear 
where they start to feed. The control 
consists of placing a half thimbleful of 
mineral oil in the tight tip of ear. This 
must be done just after the silk wilts, 
which is the sign that pollination is fin- 
ished. The little worm is smothered while 
erawling down through the oil. A little 
pyrethrum in the oil increases its effec- 
tiveness. An oil can makes a_ good 
applicator. You are smiling? Well, it 
does sound rather far fetehed but it is 
the only method of ear worm control 


wise 


that has been found effective so far. If 
you have serious trouble from the pest, 
I suggest you try it. Remember the ma- 
terial is not to be applied on any par- 
ticular date but at a definite stage of 
development of the silk. 

We cleaned up the early potatoes and 
planted a short row of beets, lettuce, 
koh] rabi and took a chance on some 
more beans, If the frost holds off until 
October, we will get some, otherwise 
there will be little lost. Most of my 
neighbor gardeners lose a great deal by 
not continuing sowing seeds. There is no 
excuse for an empty garden during the 
long beautiful fall we usually get. 


August 25. Picked a lot more tomatoes 
and some beans for canning. We hope to 
get all our jars full by fall. Many of 
them haven’t been used for years. 

Kentucky Wonder pole beans suddenly 
died from rust. This disease has _ be- 
come widespread and threatens the ex- 
tinction of this old standard pole bean. 
There seems to be no satisfactory method 
of control. Resistant strains are being 
developed by experiment stations and 
seedsmen but up-to-date they have not 
been any too satisfactory. The beans 
left on the vines we will dry and save for 
baking. We have found it necessary to 
treat all the dried beans we save either 
for seed or baking to kill the bean 
weevils. We put the beans in a 2-quart 
jar, pour 2 teaspoons of earbon bisul- 
phide on a eloth on top of the beans, 
close tight for 48 hours, open, pour beans 
out to air for a day or so, then store in a 
carton or bag until wanted. 





Growing Delphiniums in Alaska 


(Continued from page 368) 


Still another variety I have grown is 
a new annual introduced by Sutton’s 
called Sutton’s Fairy Queen or D. pani- 
culatum. It has a laey fernlike foliage 
and the tiniest fairy Delphinium blossoms 
of dark blue whieh are good in minia- 
ture arrangements. I started these plants 
in February in the hotbed. They were 
very slow growing, but when they started 
hlooming they kept right on into Octo- 
her. These plants need to be planted 
thickly to support each other and to make 
any kind of showing. 

Our climate in southeastern Alaska 
seems to be just what Delphiniums need. 
We sometimes have trouble staking the 
plants against wind and rain that seems 
to come just when they bloom, but they 
are worth the effort. I use 4 or 5 stakes, 
6 to 8 feet long for a large plant and I 
start tying the plant to the stake when 
it is about 2 feet high. As the plant 
grows I tie at 12-inch intervals. 


I have found that Delphiniums don’t 
mind soil on the acid side, but it must be 
good soil because they are heavy feeders. 
Any balanced fertilizer seems to suit 
them. The size of the plants and the 
color of the flowers seem to differ aceord- 
ing to the soil and climate the plants 
live in. When plants get too large, they 
need to be broken up in order to keep 
the plants from deteriorating. This 
breaking up. of the root system keeps a 
new reot growth and insures 
of good quality. The plants need plenty 
of room and good air circulation, other- 
wise they may be troubled with mildew. 
They seem to be just as happy growing 
in partial shade as full sun here. 

If vou haven’t tried Delphiniums in 
your garden, plan to get some plants or 
grow some from seed and see for your- 
self what a thrill it is to walk in the gar- 
den when they are blooming and to be 
able to pick an armful of their lovely 
flower stalks. 


blossoms 














The 


Weathervane 


Rabbits menace Victory Gardens — Harvest 
Show progress — The greenhouse situation 


HE 
Gardens, the saboteur par excellence 
who is threatening the entire ¢am- 
paign to supply the suburban gardener’s 


principal menace to Victory 


table with an abundance of  vitamin- 
filled vegetables, is the lowly bunny rab- 
bit, so adorable in Thornton Burgess 
stories but quite despicable when running 
wild. I know some Victory Gardeners who 
can sit at ease and watch a rabbit nibble 
off tender shoots by the dozen. But others 
have taken up arms and may be seen on 
dawn-and-dusk patrol. 








Not to be outdone by the doctors who sent 
stork 
used in the May and June issues, Frank J. 
McCall of Barrington, N. J., 


follows: 


photographs of their weathervanes 
writes as 
“IT am not a professional man, but 
I am aé Scotchman, and what is more 
fitting than to advertise that fact with my 
weathervane? This weathervane is mounted 
of an 18-room martin house on the 
It’s of sheet 


paper pattern I 


on top 
metal cut 
Most of the 
metal cutting had to be done with chisel 


To the 


sensitive to the wind, I finally decided to 


garage roof. made 


from: a drew. 


and hammer. make weathervane 


try a ball-bearing bicycle wheel hub, which 
works well” 

From all reports, it has been an extraor- 
dinary rabbit season, a by-product, per- 
haps, of _the tremendous increase in food 
for rabbits not available betore 
the Victory Garden campaign started. 

A number of ideas have been suggested 
already by readers of this magazine, but 
the most novel ones coming to my atten- 
tion appeared in the last News Bulletin of 
The Pittsburgh Garden Center. One, said 
to be an old practice followed by farmers, 
consists of building a barrier or fence 
around the vegetable plot of clear glass 
bottles, such as catsup bottles, thrust neck 
downward into the ground and spaced 


sourees 


about 18 inches apart. It is thought that 
the play of light on the glass frightens 
the rabbits away. Another 
both colorful and gay, is to place pin- 
wheels, such as one buys for children at 
the cireus, fair, or beach, in a row around 
the garden. 

The editor of the bulletin gives no 
guarantee that these ideas will work, and 
neither do we. Where rabbits 
menace, however, it might be well to try 
them out and report results for the benefit 
of others. 


suggestion, 


are a 


ATRIOTIC garden clubs, _ special 
flower societies and other organiza 


tions are enrolling at an encouraging rate 
in the Vietory Garden Harvest Show cam 
paign. At the time of writing, nearly 
7000 shows, to be staged for Army-Navy 
relief, seem assured. As an aid to those 
who are planning Harvest Shows, we have 
asked Victor H. Ries, Extension Floricul- 
turist of Ohio State University, to offer 
suggestions which will materially aid in 
staging a successful show. More details 
about classes and how to enroll your club 
officially in the campaign will be supplied 
to any show committee writing me, 


i7 was of particular interest to me to 
learn that of several round table dis- 
cussions held at the recent 
vention of The Men’s Garden 
America, the one on little greenhouses 
proved to be most popular. This speaks 
well for men gardeners because only the 
gardener-in-earnest undertakes gardening 
under glass, 

For the benefit of those who are plan- 
ning to build little greenhouses this fall— 
or in fact during summer vacation—tfacts 
have been gathered here on any govern- 
ment restrictions on materials going into 
creenhouse structures. As of July 1, home 
gardeners may build a greenhouse the 
total cost of which does not exceed $500. 
All repair materials, such as putty, paint, 
fittings and hardware, shelf 
brackets, and ventilation equipment, are 
available in reasonable quantities. The 
limit on heating equipment for new con- 
struction is five dollars, however, and it 
will be necessary, therefore, to use second 
hand materials. New thermostats and 
heating cable cannot be had. 

The fuel situation will be subject, no 
doubt, to local interpretation, but those 
who burn coal are being urged to put in a 
supply now, and those who ean convert 
from oil to coal may wish to do so. 

Owners of little greenhouses will find 
it possible next spring to start large 
quantities of vegetable plants early and 
so contribute materially to the Victory 
Garden program. There is no better time 
than the present to choose the greenhouse 
site and to make plans for construction. 


(ou dren 


national econ- 
Clubs of 


most 


class, 











LONG SEASON 


\ Am BULB IRIS COLLECTION 


DUTCH IRIS—Early May Bloom- 
ing. Beautiful blues, whites, yel- 
lows, or mixed colors. Your choice. 


30 BULBS for $1.00 





SPANISH 1IRIS—Late May Blooming; flowers same 
shape and about the same size as Dutch iris. Blue, 
choice. 


white, yellow, or mixed colors. Your 
30 BULBS for $1.00 
ENGLISH IRIS — Flowers in 
June. The largest of the bulb- 
ous iris. Orchid like blooms 
in gorgeous hues of sky blue, 
orchid, deep blue, purple and 
variegated. 
MIXED COLORS ONLY 


20 BULBS for $1.00 
Collection of all 3 of 
Above Types, 80 bulbs 
All for $2.50 postpaid. 


4sk for our new catalog of daffodils, iris, and other 
hardy bulbs. Yes, we have tulips, too; 80 fine 


wr’ BLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


6 CHOICE ORIENTAL POPPIES 











2 yr. Blooming size Plants 
Any 6 for $2.00 prepaid; any 12 for $3.50 
Fairy. Lovely pale pink Orange Perfection. Finest 
i oar ‘ orange. 

= er Peach-red Perry's White, 
with pi ew : Salmon Glow. New double 
Mrs. Ballego. Salmon-pink; salmon-orange; extra 

large. large flowers, 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Maryland 


IT’S YOURS! 


We know this 
month's 








will covet a 
Flow er 


you 


copy of 
beautiful 


Grower cover, 


Light-in-the-Opal 


but—it’s yours—mounted . on 
board, perfect for framing, and all for fifty 
cents. Write promptly for we have only a 
limited number of reprints of this luscious 
cool frosty pink Iris, one of Flowerfield’s 
own Originations. A dollar bill will bring 
you two, one for yourself, another for some- 
one you love—it’s an ideal gift. 


Flowerfield 
41 Parkside Ave., Long Island, N. Y. 


heavy mat 














- « » « IRIS BARGAINS .... 


25 Varieties Tall Bearded tris $1.00; 3 of each $2.50 


20 V.rieties Dwf. Bearded tris $1.00; 3 of each $2.50 
If you are not particular about knowing the names of your 
Iris, here is a bargain that gives a complete Iris Garden 
in a full range of colors, All are blooming size, our selee- 
tion, Postpaid 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment of new 


and best Jdris at moderate prices 


; : Room 281-D  €E. 10! Sharp 
e SPOKANE, WASH. 
7 NURSERIES 


Li Write today for a copy of the Fall 1942 STAR 


ROSE CATALOG FREE Describes the best roses 





of all types, show n full color new introductions 
which will be 1943's outstanding Stars Fall 
plan.ing means more and larger blooms in Spring. 


Address 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, President West Grove 407, Pa. 















Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Sox 807 

Dunbar, W. Va. 


Cultivates 
your garden 









VIA 





FLOWER GROWER 





























The Illeo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gar 
dens of every size, The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet 

ADJUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD 


Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 


angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life. 


There is 8 ft between each head, 

ORDER NOW 

today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 
ten or more heads from each supply line. 


1 
ILLCO FOG 


of hose 


Mail vour order 
modate 


SPRINKLER 
Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.).......... $7.75 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.)......... 11.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.)... 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.).. 19.35 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY GO. 2": 4 


Aurora, Ill. 


Grown Koses 


The WORLDS FINEST 








Write for your FREE Copy of my 


y) Catalog illustrated in full color. 
N. Van Hevelingen 





_ 3870 NE: Glisan St. Portland, Ore 

























Iris ¢ Peonies « Daylilies 


All hardy, easily grown perennials 
that make even the smallest garden 


glamorous. 


Send for our free booklet describing 


ail the newest and best varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 


Bluffton, Ind. 


427 W. Market St. 








NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty daffodils? If not 
you are missing some of the real joy of gardening. Why 
not have a few of these finest of early spring flowers in 


your Victory Garden to dispel winter's drabness and gloom? 
Ask for 
which also 


of my catalogue 
Gladioli, 


your copy 


lists 


GRANT E. MITSCH, LEBANON, OREGON 
































WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVER rTONSQREGON 


Name 


Address 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


UGUST is usually an _ uneventful 
month in the greenhouse. The more 
common crops or plants propagat- 

ed in spring are now in their flowering 
quarters, and so, by and large, it is a 
matter of routine attention. 

Try to avoid delay in watering potted 
plants until they are so dry as to cause 
the leaves to wilt. This taxes their 
strength and good results cannot follow. 
Chrysanthemums that have the pots well 


filled with roots are sometimes seen to 
suffer in this way. The amateur who 
grows plants requiring a shaded house 


has a slight advantage now because humid- 
ity will usually be higher there, conse- 
quently drying out of the soil will be a 
much slower 

Again, plants in pots standing out- 
doors will not dry out nearly so quickly 
if the pots are “plunged,” as the profes- 
sional man would deseribe it. This means 
that the pots are sunk in the ground so 
deep that only the rims show above the 
soil surface. It will be seen readily that 
when the pot is submerged in moist soil, 
drying air will affect only the surface. A 
further advantage will be gained in that 
the temperature of the soil in which the 
roots ramify will remain steadier, <A 
steady soil temperature is probably more 
important to the welfare of a plant than 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. This 
has been recognized for more than a hun- 
dred years by growers of good green- 
house plants, and in the benches it has 
always been the practise to plunge pots 
of young growing plants into peat, sand, 
coconut fiber, or other suitable medium 
placed on a well drained surface. 

Many plants other than vines need some 
kind of support as they grow. It may be 
noted that the force of water when spray- 
ing may cause stems to bend over, some- 
times putting a strain on the roots—often 
the most active ones—nearest the base or 
neck of the plant. This may be harmful, 
hut ean be avoided by early staking. Stakes 
may very easily mar the appearance of a 
plant when it is in flower; nothing looks 
worse than stakes standing above the 
flowers. The use of too many in a pot 
is bad too, causing a stiff unsightly ap- 
pearance. And if they are very thick 
and clumsy, they are to be condemned 
from the flower grower’s point of view 
no matter though production of flowers 
is the sole object. Various kinds are in 
veneral use, and when choosing, it seems 
that their lasting qualities are of great- 
est importance. Stout wire stakes are 
used by some and, while durable, they are 
often so inconspicuous as to become dan- 


process. 





IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS AND COLUMBINES 


Choicest of the better types 


Seeds for immediate planting 
General run, 50c; white, 


(per packet 


Delphiniums 
rose or from 10 best : 


plants, $1.; 


hand crosses, $2 SPECIAL packet of each, $2.50; 
half packet of each $2 Columbines—(seeds) Gen. run, 
0c; from choicest plants, $1.; hand crosses, $2. SPECIAL 


packet of each, $2.50; 
A pkt. of each of 
Write for plant 


Deiphia Dell Gardens, Puyallup, Washington 


half pkts., $2. EXTRA SPECIAL 
above, $3.50 Germination guaranteed. 
prices. 





cardeners to 
Bamboo cane 
plain wood 
for obvious 


gerous for I have known 
have been injured by them. 
is always popular, while 
should be painted green 
reasons. 

When dealing with a bushy plant like 
a Chrysanthemum, one can usually man- 
age with three stakes inserted around the 
main stem at equal distances. These 
should be set leaning outward at the top 
at an angle of 75 degrees, thus allowing 
light and air to pass freely around every 
bit of growth after it is attached to the 
stakes. 

There are several kinds of tying mate- 
rial in common use. The best one is 
usually the one you prefer to use. That, 
I believe, is safer to say because the man 
who has purchased raffia prefers it to 
silkaline, or twist-ems, or other mate- 
rials. Perhaps the old practitioner will 
incline to raffia, while the younger gar- 
dener will more quickly merit in 
twist-ems advertised in these pages. Any 
of these, before actually tying, should be 
passed once around the stake at the 
height the tie is to be made. This pre 
vents it from slipping down and losing 
most of its usefulness. The plant stem 
should never be tied tightly to the stake. 
Rather should the stem be allowed sutfli- 
cient space for future expansion. A neat 
tie will have the ends severed close to the 
knot. Untidy ends are so noticeable as 
to be sometimes described as “parsons’ 
bows.” 

Dried twigs are an excellent means of 
support for some annuals such as Schi- 
zanthus and Nemesia, and should be in- 
serted soon after potting, before the plant 
has made a great deal of growth. The 
height of these twigs should be approxi- 
mately 6 inches lower than the plant is 
expected to grow. 


see 


Molucella Laevis 


By Mrs. Orvitite INGALLS, (Vt.) 


| Fos growing tired of planting slips 
from the old Shrimp Plant, I tried 
raising some plants from the seeds of 
Molueella levis, or “Irish Bells.” | 
planted them in March, 1941, and they 
bloomed in late July, and were even more 
curious than the odd flowers of the Shrimp 
Plant from Corsica. I supplied a very 
small trellis for the “bells,” which drooped 
in long spikes all over the flower pot. The 
pale green bells grow in whorls round the 
spikes, and translucent, with a 
pearly sheen, with very tiny veins show- 
ing all over the calvees. The flowers and 
leaves both being green, the effect is very 
odd indeed. 

One would imagine that a plant ealled 
Trish Bells should come from Erin, but 
it actually hails from Molucea, a land on 
the other side of the earth from Ireland. 

If you eare for odd or unusual plants, 
try a pot of Molucea or Molueella levis, 
and I am sure you will be delighted. 


seem 












r HIS title might well be written 
“In Southern Kitchens” for that 
is where most of the garden house- 

ves will spend their mid-summer days. 
ln every community, in every county, in 
every state, the Home Demonstration 

\gents are marshalling the women into 

oups for eanning, drying and brining 
vegetables and fruits, now ready for the 
rvest. 

These community groups meet in each 

thers’ kitchens and there use the proe- 

s eanners and save time and energy 

so doing. They bring their own har- 
vest of vegetables, fresh from the 
len, help each other prepare them for 


rar- 


processing and then are ready for winter 
] eds. 

Peaches, pears and figs, with water- 
melons are ripe and ready for canning 


nd drying. Late blackberries may also 

secured. Berries, plums and cherries 
can be put up in their own juices to be 
veetened later to make into _ jellies, 
fruit drinks and nectar. First prepare 
the fruits by seleeting the riper speci- 
mens, crushing them, heating and strain- 
inv. Then pack the rest of the fruit into 
tle jars or ean without heating and fill 
the jars with the boiling fruit juice to 
ver. Then go ahead with the process- 
ing just as is done with sugar. 


f 


Apples, pears and peaches, which are 


not so juiey need a very small amount 
o!| water added to these instead of the 
fruit juice. Then proceed as above. 
These sugarless jars keep as well as 
those which are sweetened though the 


color will not be so good. 


Sugar for canning can be obtained 
m the loeal rationing boards, but not 


sugar for preserves and_ jellies, since 
sweets are luxuries but fresh eanned 
fruits are necessary foods. 


Peas, corn, peppers, both green and 
pimento, string beans, okra and all non- 
acid vegetables with meats must be proc- 
ed to insure keeping qualities. All 
ese are ready now for the group can- 
x and processing. Fruits named above 
al also r pady. 


es 
+) 
t 
? 


Tomato juice is important. The stand- 
| budget ealls for an individual ra- 
for adults and children over six 
rears old for one year of 20 quarts of 
tomatoes, 24 quarts of fruit, 24 quarts 
of vegetables and 4 quarts of kraut. One 
bushel of tomatoes will yield 15 quarts 
c ned, 


i 
+ 
LlOn 
1 


Select firm ripe tomatoes. Wash well 
and drain. Cut into sections, simmer in 
sinall quantities at a time until just soft 
enough to put through a fine sieve. Bring 
to boiling, pour into sterilized jars and 
seal. Or heat to simmering, pour into 

s or tin cans, seal and process. 

Fruit can be canned without sugar 
ad if you have a supply of fruit ready 
no sugar, put it up without and 
eeten when you open and use on your 
t les, 


‘ l 









August in Southern Gardens 


By Juwia Lester DILion 


Peaches, pears and figs can be con- 
served by drying. Vegetables to be kept 
in this way are corn, okra and string 


beans. The process is easy. Clean, dry 
and slice. Spread in trays or wooden 
flats. These trays must be covered with 


fine wire netting or cheese cloth to pro- 
tect the vegetables and fruit from in- 
sects. The process can be hastened by 
placing the trays one over the other on 
the top of the stove and allowing the 
warm air to rise upward over them. 


Place trays in a strong draft of air for 
an hour or two before placing them in 
the direct rays of the sun. The prod- 
ucts should be dry, firm and brittle. Then 
pack in containers of glass or tin, tight- 
ly covered. Apples can be dried in this 
way also. 


Brining is another method of food 
preservation which will be found safe 
and economical. Two pounds of salt to 
each 8 pounds of vegetables is standard. 
Corn, string beans, cucumbers and sauer- 
kraut are to be brined. 


Bulletin No. 32, ‘‘ Canning, Drying and 
Brining,’’ from the Extension Service 
of Clemson College, S. C., is a valuable 
aid in this work. ‘*The Home Garden 
Handbook,’’ published by the same or- 
ganization, gives sectional lists of vege- 
tables with varieties for all-the-year gar- 
den needs. Fall and winter gardens 
should now be planted in tomatoes, 
onions, string beans (bush), English 
peas, lettuce, turnips and kale. Write 
for both bulletins. They are free. 


Tip-shear conifers to keep them thick 
and trim. 


Start seed beds for perennials for 
spring bloom at once. 


Aquilegias, Stocks, Imperial and Giant 
of Nice strains, Nierembergias, Dian- 
thus of all kinds, Anchusas, Calendulas, 
Antirrhinums (rust-resistant), Linum 
perenne, and Alyssum saxatile are re- 
quired seeds for August plantings. If 
in search for some of the more difficult 
kinds include the Campanulas. Violas, 
Pansies and English Daisies can also be 
started easily but the transplanted stock 
otf November is not so reliable as that 
of the growers who plant seed in colder 
sections. Better buy these plants. 


Seedling Foxgloves and Hollyhocks 
and also those of many of the flowering 
trees will be ready for lifting soon. 
Watch for them and save them as the 
beds and borders are cultivated. 





KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens 
Use Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
ylants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
foney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 254, So. Sudbury, Mass, 
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BURNETT Sect NewYork 


23-25 Warren Street 
WEATHERVANE 


Be your own weather prophet! 
Real hand-made copper and 
copperoid iron Weathervane, 18” 
x21”, with especially designed 
base for easy mounting. Guar- 
anteed rustproof. Free folder of 
40 other designs. Send $4.25 for 
MISTRESS MARY now. 
Shipped promptly postpaid. 
Money back if not pleased. 


CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 
Dept. F., 408 Hawthorn St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


TREE PEONIES 


We have the largest © lection in 


the garden 
; (single, semi- 
: sparate types, brids) 
. n their sep Te utea hybr : 
ra . ‘double also the yenite through yelow 
double @ pure white -atalogue 
-~ m a rated catalog 
Colors range ho darkest red. Illustrated Coon of 
and pink a we also offer @ _ 
on request. 
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Billbergia distachia ........ 2 for $1.00 
Billbergia rubro-cyanea ......... sanese Se 
NUE tb cndcsccsvceces . 1.00 
I reine tenacusosswers soo Oe 
Hippeastrum hybrids ............ 2 for 1.00 
a errr erry err 2 for 1.00 
Marica gracilis (nikebamwns 2 for 1.00 
Sprekelia formosissima ......... 5 for 1.00 
Immediate free delivery 
For descriptions of the above and many other interesting 
plants, send for our Free Catalog of Out-of-the-Ordinary 
bulbs. 


OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, California 


DUTC 


IMPERATOR 
(Vivid Deep Blue) 


D. HARING 
(Sparkling White) 


YELLOW QUEEN 


(Golden Yellow) 


Three lovely varieties of 
BULBOUS IRIS for your 
spring garden. Very hardy 
and easy to grow. Plant 
this fall for May flowers. ; 
Grow 24 inches high. 
Excellent CUT FLOWERS 










Send for Complete 


CATALOG ot 


LAGS 


“ BULBS 

bulbs, 15 each color, $1.00 .AN°. A 

150 bulbs, 50 each color, $3.00 SEEPS / 7), 
SHIPPED POSTPAID (ony / 





F.LAGOMARSINO & SOns 


P, 0. Box 1115F, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Scéth. 


CREEPING BENT 
Makes a Carpet 
of Turf in 6 Weeks 


Creeping Bent is the most beau- 
tiful of all lawn grasses . . . and 
may be seeded or planted veg- 
etatively with stol- 
ons. Planted this 
fall, it will sur- 
Pass your great- 
est expecta- 
tions for lawn 
beauty. 











a 


Write 0. M. SCOTT and.SO co. 
215 Main Street, Marysville, ‘Ohio, for 
FREE illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” 


Work VIGORO MAGIC 
on DAHLIAS! 


VIGORO IS THE COMPLETE 
PLANT FOOD 
A Product of Swift & Company 












TULIPS‘2” 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
, parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN -. 


T FALL 










rye DARWIN 
\ 








All That Is Good In Iris 


Be sure to send for your copy of our Iris 
Catalog which lists the best in Iris 
at reasonable prices. 

Write for your copy 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
















for 


FALL PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 
Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh top-size bulbs direct 
from our farms. 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
MUSCARI - SCILLAS 
IRIS - LILIES - CROCUS 
WEST COAST NATIVES 


1941 Prices Prevail 


Send for Complete Catalog 
illustrated in color, listing 
many very fine varieties. 


} 
CONLEYS ésson Zeon 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
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Pacific Northwest August Notebook 


By CECIL 


OW that the leaves of the spring 
flowering bulbs have completely 
died down, they should be dug and 


stored immediately. 

Do not allow freshly lifted bulbs to be 
exposed to the full sun longer than 
necessary. Plan to reset the bulbs at 
these times: 

Narcissus—September 

Hvacinths—October 

Tulips—November 


If any new bulbs are required, order 
them as soon as possible, to be sure to 
get the exact varieties you desire betore 
stocks of Al. bulbs are depleted. 

Bulbs for Christmas flowers should be 
started at onee. Hyacinths and the 15- 
inch Single Early and Double Early 
Tulips are the best for indoor pot flowers. 


Plant the bulbs in properly prepared 
rich soil in 6-inch pots. Dust the basal 
ring of the bulbs with a good hormone 
powder and set the pots out in the gar- 
den in a place that is warm. The pots 
should be sunk just below ground level 
and must be kept plenty moist to induce 
a rapid and heavy root growth. The pots 
may be lifted, washed and brought in- 
doors around October 15. Kept in a 
bright warm window and watered fre- 
quently, the flowers are assured for 
Christmas. 

It is quite natural for a Wisteria to 
take from ten to twelve years to estab- 


lish itself and commence flowering. 
Should one not wish to wait that long, 


the vine may be shocked into flowering 


next season, if the roots are severely 
pruned this month. 
Snapdragons that are just going to 


should have the pods removed at 
Cut each stem down to just below 
the last seed pod. The remaining stump 
will produce a heavy head ot new 
erowths which will have time to become 
hardened betore the cold weather starts. 
Plants treated in this manner will winter 
over in perfect shape and produce a 
magnificent head of flowers early next 
season. Stir some good commercial 
fertilizer and also lime into the soil 
around the plants as soon as they are 
eut back. Snaps must have lime. 

Old) Snapdragons won’t transplant 
easily. If you need new plants for other 
areas, sow seed of the new disease- 
resistant now. The little sturdy 
plants will be in fine shape to move into 
their ultimate locations in November. 


seed, 
once. 


sorts 


Roses. 
Roses at once to the woody 
branches to ripen properly this fall. This 
feeding should be the last for the year, 
and will enable the Roses to store up 
sufficient food material to resist disease 
and die-back. 

Bush Roses should be pruned by re- 
moving each stem to within 2 to 3 inches 
of the main branch as soon as it has 
flowered. 

Climbing Roses should be pruned now 
rather than in winter. Remove all side 


assist 


Fertilize the bush and elimbing ~ 


SOLLY 
branches, leaving only a 2-inch stub. 
New canes should be trained and tie 


into place while they are yet supple ani 
will not break. 

This month is the best time to ‘*bud”’ 
Roses. 

A novel and useful border plant for 
the Rose bed is Chives. Clumps of it are 
neat and attractive, fine for kitchen use 
and seem to be most effective in keeping 
out moles and soil insects. 


Evergreens are often infested by a 
‘crop’’ of red spider this month. The 
damage caused by the pest will not be 
noticed until about six months have 
passed. The simple control is to spray 
now with a summer-oil-nicotine 
spray. Drench the shrubs thoroughly. 


eood 


New lawns best planted next 


month. 
is warm and 


are 


the grass grows rapidly, 
without the weed troubles that come 
naturally in spring. Start the prepara- 
tion of the soil at once, to give as long a 
period between this and seeding time as 
possible. Humus, fertilizer and garden 
soil, after a thorough mixing, should be 
allowed plenty of time to become settled 
This cannot happen overnight. 

Laurel, Holly and Privet hedges should 
be pruned now, so that any new growth 


formed later may have time to ripen 
before winter. When pruning at this 
time do not ‘‘chop’’ it, but eut each 
branch or shoot back separately with 


sharp shears. 

Hedge roots often spread thickly into 
the nearby garden, where they choke the 
plants and rob them of their 
food and water. Root prune the hedge 
now, by digging a narrow trench and 
severing all roots encountered, 


roots ot 


The Matilija Poppy (Romneya coul- 
teri) is a beautiful midsummer flower 
which does exceptionally well in a moist 
sunny place. As soon as the flowers are 
over, cut the stems back to within 18 
inches of the ground. Next year’s 
will be much stronger for this treatment. 

Purple-red leaved trees are a great 
asset to the appearance of any garden 
and at least one or two should be set 
where they may be displayed against an 
evergreen background. They are useful 
too. 

Purple leaved Filbert is one of the best 
and the nuts it produces have an excep- 
tionally fine flavor. 


s stems 


Don’t allow the surface rooting shrubs 


like Rhododendrons to suffer in soil 
which becomes too dry or next year’s 
floral display will be sure to. suffer. 


Mulch with a light dressing of peat moss. 
One bucket of water from the pool is 
worth ten times that amount of too-pure 
ice cold water trom the faucet. 

The first Glads will soon be 
blooming. Cut the flower stems off as 
soon as they are ‘‘over’’ but allow all 
the leaves to remain. They are much 
needed to assist in forming large healthy 
new bulbs. 


through 


At that time the soil and weather 
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‘ Your Garden of Verse ORIENTAL 
Chicory and Queen Anne’s Lace p 0 P p I E S 
Mother earth, like a stylist model, 

ub. Plans with patient carefulness, 

ied Clothes to meet the season’s changes ge sn now should 

ad And enhance her loveliness. oom next year 
. 7 coke ae Large field grown roots. Grown 

Wy When she packs away her ermines from divisions. Guaranteed true 

¢ She has little time to rest, . ‘ to name. Planting directions 
Tor anrino’a carmente . — with each order. All Plants are labelled 
For pring’s garments must be woven and shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 
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Of the things her world loves best. 
SNOWFLAME (Pat 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
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a ae — gh red. Tall _ Ss. eee .35 
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eC +." . y delicate flesh pink 
7 — a oe fo run quickly through the loom; ENCHANTRESS_—iarixe, beats *PERFECTION— lange dainty 
At New lork's Grand Cen- Chen June keeps her busy strewing ane, each... ae DE ctabh ccs ces Ue 
sles tral Terminal, just toss your Roses for the bride and groom. “ia vance pink. Deesty “aoe dncet Large 
Pav ‘rinkled, lo bloc ,, flowers, tall st s, very 
Tra) bags to a porter and say fi eager Mirae Memes: | | ~ Seeealltraper pipiage 50 
1 a “ . Falda t = ‘aw atone HENRI CAYEUX—Wine pur- SALMON GLOW — new i 
un¢ “Hotel Roosevelt i He'll Oat fie Ids bi ing the 11 soft g1 ay gauzes, ple. Does best in partial DOUBLE, Late Brilliat t 
' ® Orange lilies thread their gold, esoven: neentifut cedar errr a * fine at 
escort you through our pri- Maslentiin aad wediake mabe Beauty rose tall and free white, large flowers with 
. a > sill: | | — flowering, _ . 35 maroon blotch..... .$0O 
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en e =? bloom next May. Sweetly fragrant pure white 
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this Every color gay. FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound. plump, American 
. ° | grown bulbs that will bloom with nice large flow- 
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: P ° ° | pink, yellow, red and maroon and a fine mixture 
vith Dark clouds jumbling, of all colors 
Thunder rumbling, | 12 fine bulbs .55 24 for $1.00 100 for $3.75 
nto Then, a welcome shower ; NARCISSUS, DAFFO- BUTTERFLY PLANT — 
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Such a tiny tinkling tune; 


" role _ Serkan Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
sani urp ee ‘Ss Full of laughter winging— ae cane ein aeeskte, “tt te Conse 

Morning glory music 1s quamash, delightfully different, but easy 
as Tulip and hardy. 
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Music to be singing! 
33 for $1.00 100 for $2.50 
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. pecial mixture, all choice 
ubs Giant Ceemanaie: allan, Gaile . REX. D. PEARCE, DEPT. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 
soil and bi-ecolor. Large flowers on Ain’t It the Truth! 
ir’s long, strong stems. Would cost 
i ich more separately: They tell about fine gardens— 
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oe 120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. ga — om ‘ at is Gone, 
’ s Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils rhe wonder of new gadgets 
| 36 vecial mixture; white or yellow "its i 

De tals with showy cups ofaed $ And vitamin B 1, 
ure ipricot, red or orange. 22 Bulbs 1 
pa Regal Lilies They tell with lofty patience PLANT ROSES THIS FALL 
mmense, fragrant blooms a ; 1 oF is ¢ ides ne P 
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ad dardy. Special:15 Bulbs , fall.’ Guaranteed. But what I want ’s a trick thing Our healthy, easy growing roses give 

¢ o @ All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 To do away with weeds! } unusual satisfaction. We are Rose Experts. 

a \. . le | Write today for your free copy of our Fall list. 
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Insure Your Plants 


from Storm Damage 
With 


PLAN-TIE 





The Improved Tying Material 
Importe d from England 


Superior to Raffia and Jute 








STRONG —Yet easy to break with the fingers 
SAFE—Will not chafe hands or stems 
SPEEDY —No issors, self-unwinding pocket 
SIGHTLY p leasing green color 

Lach spool per 
25¢ pe 300 ft. $2.75 doz. 
TWIX—Stronger Brother of PLAN-TIFI 180 ft. 
— spool 28e each, $2.78 per dozen 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 
Seeds— Bulbs—Plants ss 
92 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 
New Fall Bulb Catalog Now Ready 





ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 


plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 


Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-41 Ambler, Pa. 


FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS COLLECTION 


Hill’s $1 collection of the best Fall Blooming 
Irises is the most popular collection of its kind 
ever offered. With them you can now enjoy 
two crops of bloom a year, both spring and 
fall. Ten Choice, Tested, Varieties, labeled. 


Postpaid, only $1.00 


Order Now, Cultural Directions 
Included. FREE CATALOG. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISCNOUS 


But Sure Deatn 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Daylilies 
or Hemeroeallis. 


These are about the most fool proof and one of 
the most satisfactory plants you can have in your 
garden. Not bothered by disease or insects—even 
Jap. Beetles do not touch them. Absolutely hardy 


anywhere. Clumps grow better from year to year. 


By getting a number of varieties you can have 
gorgeous blooms in your garden from late May 
or early June to August and in shades from the 


Will grow 


lightest yellow 
anywhere. 


to the deepest orange. 


Special set of 1 each of 8 different varieties cover- 
ing all shades of yellow and orange and all seasons, 
labelled as to color and season for $3.00 postpaid. 
2 each for $5.00 or 3 each for $6.00. 

I do not these. 
this ad. 


issue a 


Will 


PURE FANCY MAPLE SYRUP 
Send for 


catalog of Order from 


ship prompily. 


prices 


Champlain View Garden 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. Suaw 


ARDENERS who do not rise with 
the sun these mornings are surely 
missing a lot. And so are their 

gardens as the early hours are quite ideal 

for irrigating, trimming, and the many 
clever touches here and there that fashion 
attractiveness in the outdoor living-room. 

Plants from the Tropics require warm 
so put out Palms, Allamanda, Gar- 
denia, Banana and Cup of Gold. Abun- 


soil, 


dant moisture with the seasonal warmth 
will give them a real boost. 

Pep up Fuehsias with lght pruning 
and feeding. Water frequently trom 


above for a moister air. If green worms 
appear, hand-pick,. 

Provide Ground Orchids with deep leaf 
mold, moisture and shade trom afternoon 
sun. Use care when cutting or tips that 
give more flowers will soon be missing; 
the blossoms, also. 

Cease feeding Chrysanthemums as soon 
as buds show color, which early ones will 
now be doing. From this time they need 
more water. 

Cut back leggy perennials such as 
Pentstemon, Marguerite and Petunia. 
Fertilize and soak and the plants will 
grow and blossom. 


Keep Lilacs rather dry through the 
summer to induce better bloom. 
For late fall and winter flowering sow 


this month Cornflower, Alvssum, Viola, 
Virginian Stoek and various other Stocks, 
Phacelia, Primulas, Pansy, Nasturtium 
and wild flowers. 

Feed Dahlias once a month and water 
heavily every few days. Note the great 
difference in lasting qualities of the 
flowers. Small or compact blooms stand 
up, as a rule, so much better than large 
ones. Many giants are useless for room 
decoration both beeause of size and short 
life. 


Odd vines. When seeing vines that 
appeal it is wise to get them in cans. 


Plant out to become tablished for 
another season. 
The evergreen twiner, Mandevillea 


suaveolens, has in summer 
white flowers with a 
This should have a 
is rather tender. 

Blue Sky Flower (Thunbergia grandi- 
flora) also evergreen, does best in partial 
shade. It is a rapid grower. 


and fall large 
Jasmine fragrance. 
sheltered place as it 


Bignonias are excellent where tem- 
peratures are not below ten degrees. B. 
violacea has purple flowers, while B. 


tweediana, the Flame Vine, has orange- 
searlet blossoms in winter. 

Watch for the exquisite rosy sprays of 
Antigonon leptopus. It is from 
and does its prettiest in a hot 
poor soil, 


spot of 


For quick action in vacant places set 
Aster, Zinnia, Phlox, Pink, Marigold and 
Nierembergia. These will blossom into the 
winter. 


The Coffee Tree. The progressive gar- 
dener is ever on the lookout for something 
different ...and here it is, for I'm 
almost sure you haven’t yet raised your 
own coffee! And isn’t this just the right 
time to do it? 


Mexico, 


At some of the rare-plant nurseries can 
be found a young coffee plant, a beautifw] 
evergreen having waxy white fragrant 
flowers in spring, and again in late suni- 
mer. The bloom is followed by berrivs 
that remain red for several months. (yr 
those berries can be harvested and sun- 
dried. Then you have coffee! Plant this 
tree, which never grows large and _ is 
tender to frosts, in leaf mold with part 
shade, much water. 


In the interior north of us Oleand 
are one of the should-haves. 
in heat, are hardy to ten-degrees, a 
provide color over a very long peri 
Oleanders are resistant to dry condition 
and their worst enemy is seale which ean 
be checked with an oil spray. The foliage 
of the variegated sort is much used in 
flower arrangements for accent and 
fillers. 

Just as Amaryllis belladonna 
has bloomed, divide, if needed, and 
Do have some of the new hybrids in white 
and rose. They are all beautiful, fragrant, 
and easy to raise. 


They re 


—_—— w 


soon as 


racat 
reset, 


Prepare soil for more bulbs. Spade, 
make fine, lighten with sand and sprinkle 
with bone meal. Preparation of the plot 
in advance of planting time is always to 
the good. 


The South Afriean Watsonias require 
full sun and prompt setting if of the 
older types that bloom in winter and 
spring. The newer kinds are evergreen 
and longer blossoming, and are at their 
best in summer and fall. These come in 
lovely reds, orange, soft pinks and 
apricot. The plants often reach 4 or 5 
feet in height and the long spikes of 


flowers are really spectacular in the gar- 
den and for the house. 

Another small bulb 
planted soon is Babiana. 
a foot high, and the flowers are blue, 
lavender, red and vellow. Babiana will 
do well in part shade and ean be left in 
the bed for a number of seasons. 

Madonna Lilies are dormant but a short 
time, so get them settled at once in a 
sheltered, sunny spot where there is good 
drainage. They like rich soil, too, but 
only about 3 inches of it as a covering. 


that should be 


The stem grows 


If fortunate in having a natural slope 


why not make a rock garden for year- 
around beauty? Boulders and extra soil 
may be needed. Then set the hardier 


eacti and succulents such as Sempervivum 


and Sedum that blossom in spring and 
summer and eolor so richly in fall and 


A spot of this sort is easily main- 
good looking, and never seems 
interest. 


winter. 
tained, 
to lack 

A brilliant effect can be had at. the 
summer home on the coast by the use 0! 
plants in tubs, boxes and_ pots. Ivy 
Geranium, Fuchsia, Verbena, Rock Rose, 
Pelargonium, Ageratum, Mesembryanthe 
mum, Alyssum and Petunia do well when 
sheltered from wind. And bright blos- 
soms do add so much to beach surround: 
ings! 

This is the proper time to start that 
new lawn. Soak and dig deep. Rake [ine 
then let stand for weed germination. Dé 
stroy the weed crop several times betore 
fertilizing and sowing the lawn 
When the grass comes you'll have a much 
cleaner stand by taking this extra time 
and effort. 


seed. 
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In 


Blooming 
Your Garden 


4 
Post Paid e Reg. $5.50 Value. 
Beauty of Livermere—Very dark velvety red. 


La Paloma—Pure White (new). 

Delicata—Old rose pink, silky texture. 

Enfield Beauty—Beautiful salmon, maroon base. 
Wurtembergia—One of the best tall growing reds. 


Marigold—Golden-yellow, 

Sun-Glow—Salmon-orange, 

Negrillon—Vivid carmine. 
Flowers measure 8 i 


new. 
new. 

n. in diameter. Order now. 
roots must be planted this fal 


The 1 to bloom next 
Spring and each year, Planting Directions’ in- 
cluded. 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
Dept. F, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS —Bulbs 


Visit our popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 

Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK % NEW HAMPSHIRE 








SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 


of neighbors and gardening 
friends who do not read 


FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 








GIANT TULIP BULBS 


Special mixture of best varieties in fine 
range of colors. Large Oregon grown 
bulbs. 100 $4.85; 50 $2.50 post paid. Send 


for free list of 40 varieties. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Sherwood, Oregon 














YOUR GARDEN 


edge your perennial border! 
plant with bulbs! 

lend color to your rock-garden! 
decorate your house! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $2.50 
250 plants $5.00 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border 
—set plants 6 inches apart). 


to 


Send your order TODAY—we pay 
transportation 








Ask for a copy of our 
Pansy booklet F 


PITZONKA‘S PANSY FARM 
Dib pee) & PENNA, 











Conserving Insecticides 


HE war is having its effect upon 

the supply of insecticides, reports 
G. E. Lehker, extension entomologist of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. A few 
materials are already scarce, but the sup- 
ply of most insecticides is expected to be 
adequate for this season, providing users 
exercise care to conserve supplies and 
avoid waste. 

Manufacturers and the War Produe- 
tion Board will make every effort to pro- 
vide a supply of insecticides, they say, 
but the fact remains that invasion of 
producing countries and the use of cer- 
tain chemicals in vital war industries, 
may continue to reduce the supply of 
some insecticides. 

Here are some of the ways to get the 
most from insecticides, the 
Purdue specialist: 

1. Diagnose the problem and be sure 
that the correct material is being used, 
otherwise it may be wasted. 

2. Use a good sprayer or duster. In- 
efficient equipment is costly even when 
supplies are plentiful. 

3. Do not use stronger dilutions than 


rood says 


are recommended. In some eases dilu- 
tions ean even be eut down without 
seriously interfering with the control 


obtained. 


4. Spray or dust only those plants 


needing treatment. Promiscuous use of 
materials is wasteful. 

5. Time the spray or dust applica- 
tions aceurately. In most eases this 








means to treat the plants when the in- 


seets first appear. 

6. Follow good  ceultural practices 
which will reduce insect damage by pro- 
viding unfavorable conditions for the 
insects. Such practices sometimes con- 
trol pests sufficiently so that insecticides 
are not needed. 

7. If any insecticide should not be 
available, write to the entomology de- 
partment of your state college for in- 
formation regarding substitutes. 


Platycodon in Clumps 
By Mrs. Joun CLARKSON DARNELL 


HE Platyeodon (Wahlenbergia, often 
called Chinese Bellflower ) one of 
our old standbys among perennials and 
one of the dependables. I have not cared 
much for it as I have only had the Grandi- 


is 





flora variety but now that I have seen 
Platyeodon in its several colors and all 
these in one clump it is truly a charming | 
sight. | 

Duplex is the same height as Grandi- | 
flora (18 to 20 inches) and the same ex- 
quisite blue except that it is double. Ma- | 
riesi is but one foot high and should be | 
set around the others if a clump, or in 
front if used foundation planting. 
Mariesi is both in blue and white. 

When the Platycodon is once well start- 
ed it is there always and is in bloom all 
summer. There is nothing finer than this 
perennial for “footing” for taller shrub- 


as 


bery, especially evergreens. It is not | 
every perennial of which we ean say, 
“once planted, always planted.” But in 


clumps is the way to enjoy its blue and | 
white beauty. | 


Bug-a-boo Garden Spray 
is easy to mix...will not clog 


@ That little bird sure 
knows what he’s talking jy 
about. Bug-a-boo Gar- ae 


den Spray kills or con- 
trols practically all trou- 
blesome garden insects. 
Highly concentrated— | 
4 oz. make 12 to 18 gal- 
lons. Easy to mix. Will 
not clog sprayer. Use it 
freely to pro- 
tect the beauty 
of your garden. 



















Good Housekeeping 


@ OCFECTIVE Ce 
was Aoveanistd er 


Buy at leading hardware, drug, 
garden supply, and department stores, 


-a-boo 


GARDEN SPRAY. 
_By Socony-Vacuum 








High rated pie plate 
EONIES size blooms, 3 to § 
eyes, fresh dug, post- 


paid, order now. 


$1.00 each © 3 for $2.50 


9.1 SARAH K. THURLOW, late delicat: 
9.2 PHILIPPE REVIORE, 
ROSE SHAYLOR, 
NANCY DOLMAN, 
93 WALTER FAXON, 
JANES OLESON, 
each @ 3 for 
MARTHA BULLOCK, late old rose 
THERESE, huge satiny pink 
MILTON HILL, late light rose 
LONGFELLOW, silky crimson 
MME JULES DESSERT, 
9.1 LADY A. DUFF, 


pink 
highest rated red 
9.1 


large flesh pink 


late rose pink 


luminous shell pink 


shaggy red. 


$1.00 


big 


50c. 


= S % = 


= 


flesh white 


large blush white 


LAWRENCE NURSERY, Elmhurst, Illinois 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE 18 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Trans plant $ larger stock, 


Standard and rare items in wide variety for fall planting. 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NI RSE RY, GENEVA, 
OHIO 


Begonias 
BEGONIAS—-50 named varieties St: of Bethlehem in 
4 inch pots—blue, white $1.00. Rare y Bue plants. Write 
for price list. MAG NOLIA NURSERIES, MAGNOLIA, 
MASS 


Bulbs 


TULIP BULBS. Oregon grown. Special: 100 Mixed bulbs, 
large size, postpaid $3.85. Send for free list in color, 40 
varieties. TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, SHER- 
WOOD, OREGON, 





BULBOUS IRIS—100 Dutch, 100 Spanish, 30 English. 
Above Collection $6.00, 100 Assorted Crocus, Yellow, Pur- 
ple, Striped, White Large Bulbs $4.50, Medium $3.50. 
Prepaid. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, SNOHOMISH, 
WASHINGTON, 

100 SPLENDID LARGE Darwin Tulips, $4.75. Postnaid. 
bianco BAGO SEED CO., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, 


25 DARWIN TULIPS, diameter 1”, $1.00 Or choice of 


wo hybrid Amaryllis; one Clivia; two Veltheimia; two 
Gloriosa; 100 Anemones; 100 Ranunculus; 60 Colored 
Freesias; 4 Pink Callas (sm.); 25 winter blooming Oxalis, 

wh item $1.00 postpaid. Four items for $3.75. All 
ten items and one Bilbergia (50c¢ alone) for $9.00 Half 
quantities, same rate Fall Bulb Catalog free. Tells how 
te grow Amaryllis. How to grow bulbs in pots for winter 


garden. CECIL HOUDYSHEL, 
CALIFORNIA. 


flowers, or in outside 
DEPT. F, LA VERNE, 
FULITS—stant DARWIN, 15 for $1.00. Datfodils— 
large, mixed, 25 for $1.00. Iris—named, 25 for $1.00. 
Panaioe and Perennials. Catalog Free. CORNELL NUR- 
SERY, CORNELL, ILL. 

AMERICAN TULIP BULBS.) Special: 100 mixed large- 
bedding size, $3.00. Postpaid Free catalog of 100 vari- 
eties THE V AN GARDE NS, KING STON, NEW JERSEY. 
TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. | Laree, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. NOBLE 
GARDENS, 1717 Powell Ave., Erie, Pa. 


Cactus 





CACTI-SUCCULENTS-EPIPHYLLUMS. Hundreds of rare 
kinds. Catalog, 110 plants in color 10c, or Surprise Packet 
Cactus Seed with catalog 25c. R. W. KELLY, Box 235-F, 
Temple City, Calif. 





CACTUS- SUCCULENT BULLETIN. New, Monthly, cul- 
tural magazine for amateurs and dealers. Common names 
used, Illustrated, $1.00 year. Box 101, Pasadena, Cali- 





fornia 

SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION —& blooming size, differ- 
ent, labeled. Cultural directions—$1.00. Spoon Plants 
mir Lechuguilla 25¢ Mixed Cactus Seed 25¢ Satisfac- 


tion Guaranteed. Century Plants 50c. TE X AS CACTUS 


GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 


Daffodils 


MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 
original introductions, novelties, and standard varieties. 








EDWIN ¢'. POWELL, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md 
DAFFODILS—5 5 variety mixture, $8.50 per bushel, $2 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, Emperor, ir 
Watkins, included. List. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWE R 
FARM, NUTTALL, VA. 

“HAND-MADE” DAFFODIL Mixture. Each “package 


contains 100 bulbs- 25 varieties—S distinct types covering 
six weeks’ bloom Includes King Alfred, Olympia, Croesus, 
Buttercup, ete. $3.25 hundred, 10 packages (1000), 350, 


Daffodils for naturalizing, twelve varieties, earliest to lat- 
est Also Poet’s Narcissi and Barri Conspicuous, $15 per 
thousand. 250 at 1000 rate. Everything blooming size. 


HOWARD GARDENS, REPUBLIC, MO 


Delphiniums 








GORGEOUS DELPHINIUMS— large 
Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla, Purple Splendour, etc., 
Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds, Selected $2.00; Mixed $1.00. 
HIBBERSON, 853 BYNG ST., VICTORIA, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, CANADA, 


flowers, fine spikes, 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS, freshly harvested for immediate 
planting, from finest selection § of Pdi known today. 
Plants 5-8 feet, spikes 2-4 feet. Gorgeous blooms—Full 
size packet $2.00. WILLIAM ZOMBORY, 14541 COYLE 
AVE., DETROIT, MICH 


Fancy Leaved Caladiums 
FANCY LEAVED ELEPHANT EARS, Variegated Vink, 
White, Green. Exteptionally colorful four inch pot plants; 
3 for $1.00, with soil not prepaid. Catalogue listing hun- 
dreds odd tropical plants. SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA. 





Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—collection of 12 named varieties 
$3.00. Sene for Geranium price list of 30 scented varieties 
and many fancy-leaved types). MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 
MAGNOLIA, MASS 


Hemerocallis 
BEAUTIFUL DAYLILIES—10 fine varieties, wide color 
range, covering season's bloom, $1.75. 3 each, 30 plants, 
$3.50. Also Grape Hyacinths (Heavenly Blue), and Star 
of Bethlehe m, 50—$1.25. Summer Snowflake, $1.50 dozen 
prepaid. HOWARD GARDENS, REPUBLIC, MO. 
BEAUTY COLLECTION: Modesty, Golden Bell, Patricia 
$2.00 postpaid. With Enchantress, $3.00. List of 100 
varieties. LARK MEADOWS, WEST MANSFIELD, 
MASS. 











Iris 





I1RIS——Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of “‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- 
DENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—write for beautiful free book- 
let illustra’ed in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties. Also lists 40 best Oriental Poppies and 
50 finest Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, 
BEAVERTON, OREGON. 











KEMP’S 
NEW HYBRID ORIENTAL (Jap) 
IRIS 


These new Hybrids of remarkable beauty are now priced 
so low every lover of this type of Iris can afford to plant 
them in quantity. Our 1942 spring catalog giving full and 
comprehensive deseriptions of them, and our beautiful 
Orchid Flowered strain is free for the askjng. 


KEMP'S GARDENS, Box (81-F.G. Little Silver, N. Jersey 





RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 


1 each, 10 separate colors for $4.00, 
labeled as to color. Dark red, fiery red, 
chrome, purple, gold, cream, pale 
two tones in red-yellow and 


Order from this ad. Complete list on request. 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


postpaid, 
old rose, 
yellow and 
rose-lemon, 


Texas 


Spring, 











OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and 
helps you obtain them at less cost. EDENWALD GAR- 
DENS, VINCENNES, INDIANA, 

IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now ready. 
JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, DECATUR, ILL 





FLORIST’S NEW CUT-FLOWER IRIS, Golden Yellow 








Ochroleuca. Four feet high. Hardy. Proli Wonderful, 
4 for $1.00. C ARNATION GARDENS, WESTPORT, CONN. 
ENJOY | LIFE WITH IRIS—30 high grade different vari- 
eties, labeled, all colors and = blends £1.00 postpaid, 
LI KLY IRIS GARDEN, HUDSON, MICH. 


20 NEWLY DISCOVERED Louisiana Ir 
$1.00 Exchange for other varieties. 


SAINT MARTINVILLE, LA. 


iaceateiil abtede 
E EDMOND RIGGS, 


SEE JULY IRIS SPECIAL, one each 10 popular varieties 
labeled, $1.25 prepaid. Liatris-Spicata or Pychnostachia, 
8 for $1.00 prepaid. OAKDALE GARDENS, HUDSON, 
N. H. 


FREE CATALOGUE listing attractive bargains. Tall 


Bearded, Dwar and Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and 
Poppies. F AIR ‘CHANCE FARM, BELOIT, KANSAS. 





Lawn Seeds 





WINNEBAGO | LAWN SEED for finer 
$47.50 ewt. WINNEBAGO SEED CO., 
WINCONSIN., 


lawns, 5Ae Ib., 


FOND DU LAC, 








BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED trom Kentucky's own great 
meadows direct to your lawn is our most sincere service 
Pure, fresh seed with instructions—10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 Ib 
$6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.60: 100 Ibs. $20.00, f. o. b. 
change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, ROUTE 2G, LEX 
INGTON, KENTUCKY. 








Oriental Poppies 


A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively, Large plants make 
Satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list 





Peonies 
PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards ome gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR 


MEL PEONY COMPANY, 
1911. BERLIN, 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 
MARYLAND. 


AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s best, a 
colors. Finest singles and Japs; finest reds; magnificent 
rose fragrant doubles; brilliant, sensational early speci¢ 
Hybrids. Healthy roots, reasonable prices; many pricé 
reductions for 1942. Free $1.50 Peony with certain orders 
Send for list. EDWARD AUTEN JR., BOX W, PRINCE 
VILLE, ILLINOIS 





PLANT A TREE PEONY. Seven year clump of floriferous 
and reliable Banksi, lilac rose, prepaid, $3.50. WALTON 
E. MILLIMAN, ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN. 


Poles pare 
PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, 3517 LANCASTER AVE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Seeds 


SEED OF MANY ORNAMENTAL Native Plants, available 
or collectible, Suited to greenhouse, or open semi tropics. 
Correspondence air mail. AUSTIN SMITH, ZARCERO, 
COSTA RICA, 





‘Special Offers 


CLEARANCE SALE OF choice mixed collections : QF 
gorgeous tall Phlox; 25 P Asters; 35 Timbe: 
Phlox; 12 Hemerocallis; 8 He tiful Giant Peon 
ies. Each $1.00; all six above . 50. SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, MADISON, NEBRASKA 


Violas 


VIOLA SEEDS—Our first offering of seed from choice 
named hardy perennial plants grown from divisions. Color 
range includes yellow, white, purple, wine, rose and 
blue. Large blooms, stems to ten inches. Fresh packet 
mixed seeds $1.00. Quantity limited. HARPER VIOLA 
GARDENS, SCAIPOOSE, OREGON, 














Name 
Address 
City 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money’and get your magazine promptly. 
Two yesrs for $3.00 


enclose $2 for one year. 


- 


“He . 


> 








Wildflowers 


WILDFLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue 
WAKE ROBIN — James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
HOME, PENNA 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, 


acaule, pubescens, 
$1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 
Postpaid HENDERSON'S 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA, 
















CHOICE i 
ASSORTED ss 


20 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send $1.00 today! 

Naughton Farms, iInc., Dept. 20-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Lewisia Rediviva 


HERE seem to be two schools of thought 

among eastern gardeners regarding the 
ease of culture and longevity of the Bitter- 
‘oot, Lewisia rediviva, one maintaining that 
it is both difficult lived, 
while the other culture and 
long life. According to my experience, both 
right. I had 
from the moist parts of its range which put 
in a miserable existence in my summer-dry 


to grow and short 


claims ease of 


ire have repeatedly plants 


varden for a year or two before passing on 
to plant heaven; on the other hand, plants 
from the eastern fringe of its range (Mon- 
tana and South Dakota), which even 
lrier than the sand hills of northern Mich- 
igan, have not only persisted for a dozen 


are 


years or more, but have even self-sown. This 
experience tells me that gardeners in dry 
sections will find the plant not only easy to 
manage but that its huge satiny flowers, 
like pink Waterlilies, will be a permanent 
feature of their June gardens if they get 


their stock from a climate similar to their 
own. Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J., 
isually features this plant in his bulb 


catalogue, 


Western Deciduous Violets 


— E garden adventures lead to surpris- 


ing results, sometimes unpleasant, 
though than not there is a 
lappy One of the latter in my 


own ease has been the collecting of decidu- 


more often 


ending. 


ous Violets, which has been occupying my 
And 


the most pleasing that have come my way 


ittention during late years. among 


so far is a group which I had from Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, California. They are all 
spring bloomers, after which they go _ to 
est until the following spring. That 


vould create a problem if they were plant- 
ed in conspicuous places; but Violets do 
not need the front Anyway, I like 
them and believe you will, too, if you make 
a planting of them this fall. Try these for 
. pleasant surprise: V. chrysantha, yellow 
maroon outside; V. beckwithi, 
violet; V. halli, upper petals 
uurple and lower ones yellow; and V. pur- 
urea, inside of petals yellow, outside pur- 
ple. 


seats. 


nside and 


purple and 


Miniature Greenhouses 


HERE are always plenty of reasons why 
should the 


espe- 


a gardener plan to extend 
his 


cially the vegetable section. 


productive season of plantings, 

Perhaps these 
reasons are more apparent and more urgent 
than Gardeners through 


the ages have worked out many ingenious 


low ever before. 
devices to accomplish that end, few of which 
are more efficient than the little greenhouses 
Id by Stanley Cobb, Dept. 16F, 22 Barry 
‘d., Scarsdale, N. Y. This little contrivance 
can be used in numberless ways to forward 
ie growing season in spring and to extend 

in the autumn. One of special interest 
ght now is with August-sown Lettuce. The 
‘eds are planted in rows, as usual, and the 
iniature greenhouse placed over the plants 
hen frost threatens, extending thereby the 


r 


~— 7 hw me ef 


season of harvest long after the regular out- 


door has succumbed to freezing tem- 


His folder will give you many 
ideas along this line. 


crop 


perat ures. 


Dutch Iris, Golden Lion 
Y love for Dutch flowers 
causes me to try every new one that 
the More often than 
otherwise, the new ones are no better than 
old the 
but rarely one comes along that surpasses 
anything of its kind. 


Irises as cut 


comes on market. 


varieties of same class and color; 


Such a one was 


Golden Lion, which I had from Wayside 





Photo courtesy Wayside Gardens 


New Dutch Iris, Golden Lion 


Gardens, 70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio, last 
year. In it have a beautiful glowing 
shade of yellow; flowers with frilled edges, 
on long graceful stems, and a strong con- 
stitution. 


we 


It forces quite well, but is per- 
haps better planted in a frame or in the 
open. The flowers are long-lasting (eight to 
ten days after cutting). 
great popularity and for you much pleasure 
in its culture, 


J bespeak for it 


Grape Hyacinth, Heavenly Blue 


VERY year that I garden I become more 

firmly convinced that the Grape Hya- 
cinth is the best hardy bulbs for 
naturalizing. At the end of the 
blooming season—a most successful Museari 
season—I am determined to order another 
hundred bulbs (they sold them 32 for $1.00 
last fall) of Heavenly Blue from Van Bour- 
gondien Bros., Babylon, L. I., N. Y. Al- 
though I have at least a dozen different 
kinds of Grape Hyacinths, Heavenly Blue, 
everything considered, is the favorite. Its 
heavenly-blue and nice long stems 
make it good for cutting and the amiable 
disposition which it has inherited as a 
part of the general Muscari character fits it 
well for the role of naturalizing. 


one of 


present 


color 
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Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


Size 5x13 feet. Easy to erect either with or 
without a foundation. Fastened solidly to- 
gether with bolts and_ hooks. Automatic 
ventilating if desired. No skilled mechanic 
necessary. Other lengths up to $489. 
No other construction can give you as charm- 
ing and practical an addition to your home 
for so little money. 

Send for 


illustrated catalog E-O 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 











ese 
Lilies 
HARDY GARDEN LILIES—I38 varieties 
COUSINS OF THE LILIES—30 varieties 
LILY SEED—$90 varieties 
MATILIJA—HEMEROCALLIS 
OTHER BULBS AND PLANTS 
Send for 1942 catalog 
JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Orgeon 











ORIENTAL POPPIES 


We specialize in the varieties recom- 
mended by the National Oriental Poppy 
Committee—Write for descriptive list 
FREE, including Directions for planting, 
culture and care. Tells how and when 
to plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouqueis. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Catalpa Drive Dayton, Ohio 





























-* 
PANSY SEED SOWING TIME! 
GROW PANSIES FOR PROFIT ANB PLEASURE 
but be sure to use 
if you want BETTER PANSIES than your neigh- 
bors and competitors. 
* 
There is great demand for 
BETTER PANSIES in 
the = spring, so — sow 
OREGON GIANT PANSY 
CEED now! Transplant 
in the fall, and thus pro- 
duce 4-inch blooms in the 
spring. 
Finest Florists’ 
Mixture 
1 pkt. 500 seeds....$ 1.00 immense blooms 
3 pkts. 500 seeds Wonderful coloring 
ee $ 2.00 Heavy texture 
Trial pkt. 200 seeds.$ .50 Long stems 
EO wiccssntasran $12.00 
| arr e $ 6.00 
Cultural and Marketing Suggestions, FREE. Also... 
COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) DELPHINIUM SEED 
choice selections of Mrs. Pacific Strain....pkt. $1.00 
Scott Elliott’s hybrids. Wrexham Strain pkt. $ .50 
. Packet, 200 seeds, 50c 
To be sure of true stock, send direct to 
* * 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Box 66, Canby, Oregon 
(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 
* * 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Fresh Seed 


of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available July 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 











Capitola California 
Exceptionally large blooms, unusually wide and _ bril- 
liant range of colors and shades, including pastels. 


Complete cultural directions with each seed order. 
Pkt. $1.00, trial pkt. $.5¢. 
Wholesale price list sent on request 


Herbert F. and Marguerite R. Clarke, Growers 


R.F.D., Clackamas, Oregon 














Iris=Striped Leaves 


NOVELTY Iris IRIS 


Blue self blooms. Leaves striped white. 
Mile High 


Attractive all 
25¢c ° 3—50c e 

Monsters 
Gigantic size 


15—$2.00 e@ 
blooms. Mixed. 


Prepaid. 
Pkt. 25¢ © 5 pkts. $1.00. 


PANSY ... =: 


J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, Colo. 


summer, 


7—$1.00 












PARK’S Book of AUTUMN, 
showing Tulips, Narcissus, Cro- 
cus, Iris, Daylilies, and Choice 
seed for fall sowing. 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood, S. C. 


IRIS COLLECTION 











BULB 








f 12 Dutes SPECIAL 

= 2 Spanish ‘ 

a of 12 English, © POSTPAID $] 00 
ba] Many colors, early and late varieties, 


the finest of the Iris family for cutting. 
Our catalog lists over 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare 






Route |, 


Box 403 


Elma, Washington 








FREE, Just drop us acard | 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Campanula Bluette 


F T am to believe the words of a friend 

(and I do) who has seen the new named 
variety of Campanula persicifolia, known 
as Bluette, in the grounds of its originator, 
Gloucester, Mass., we have an 
excellent addition to the list of Peach-leaved 
Bellflowers. He tells me it has all the good 
points of their variety Blue Gardenia and 
in addition has a harmonious blending of 
soft blue and white in its flowers. I under- 
stand that the R. M. Kellogg Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich., are jointly introducing this 
new creation with the Gloucester concern. 


Corliss Bros., 


Oregon Giant Pansies 


NOTHER task that should have the 
4 gardener’s attention is that of sowing 
Pansy seed. When these notes are being 
written in late May, a bed of Oregon Giant 
Pansies reminds me to recommend that 
strain to others who are looking for the 


utmost in vigor, size and colors. Her (Mrs. 
Merton G. Etis, Box 66, Canby, Ore.) ecul- 
tural which are included 
the seeds, will go far toward making 
venture a success, 


directions, with 


your 





Photo courtesy 


Mrs. Merton G, Ellis 


Oregon Giant Pansies 








Croft strain of Delphiniums. 


PINK DELIGHT Distinct self color of delicate 
pink with the faintest overtone of mauve. 
Those people seeing it bloom in the garden 
acclaim its beauty. $5.00 per packet. 12 
packet $2.50. 





HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS WHEELERCROFT 


Mr. & Mrs. A. E. McKay owners of Hoodacres announce the purchase of the Wheeler 
The Delphiniums with personality. 


Send for Hoodacres and Wheelercroft complete list of seeds available. 


HOODACRES ORIGINATING GARDEN 


SNOW FLAKE Entrancing snow white blos- 
soms at least 3! inches across. Laterals 
15 inches long. A development for the cut- 
ting garden. $3.00 per packet. 12 packet 
$1.50. 


TROUTDALE 
OREGON 














Dianthus Tiny Rubies 


NOTHER year’s companionship of D 
anthus Tiny Rubies has deepened th 
affection formed for it the first year. No 


I can say that it is fully hardy and so fa 
has shown no signs of the disfiguring leat 
spot which many hybrid Pinks. 
Add to that a profuse production of littl 
double like Carnations, 
and it makes an almost perfect plant. The 
pink 
grown in part shade or forced in the hou 
for late winter flowering, and rose-pink in 
full sun. This is a plant of many 
It makes a good edging plant, is a splendid 
rock garden ornament, and I like it 
cially well for forcing in a sunny window, 
Although it is still rare I find it listed in 
the catalogue of Carroll Gardens, West- 
minster, Maryland. 


mars so 


flowers, miniature 


pink color is also pleasing—light 


Uus¢ 


espe . 


Mastodon Strawberries 


| a" good news for thrifty garden- 
ers. There is still time to plant straw- 


berries and harvest a crop this year! That 
statement unreasonable unless 
with the 
varieties and the use of pot-grown plants 
The will bumper one, 
course, but you will surely harvest luscious 
this fall if you plant pot-grow 
Mastodons (ask Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 
138 Church St., New York City for further 
particulars) this month. 


may sound 


you are acquainted everbearing 


crop not be a 


berries 


Oriental Poppies 


NLESS you use small plants out of pots 

(a questionable procedure if immediate 
effects desired), this is the 
your Oriental Poppies in 
While planning your Poppy plantings, you 


are month 


get the ground. 
will be doing yourself a good turn if you 
get the price list of a 
Orientals, Mr. A. BE. Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., 
Ohio. Incidentally his 
“Large plants make satisfied customers,” 


noted breeder of 


Cincinnati, 


slog itl 


more than a mere catch-phrase, as any ex- 


perienced Poppy grower could tell you. 
Adco 


A* the growing season advances there will 
be more and more waste products come 
? 


from the garden which will really be a loss 


unless you make some provision to say 
them. I know of no better way than thi 
plan perfected by Adco Works, Dept. | 


Carlisle, Pa. A start in the right direction 
would be to write 
pJan to make your 
as the years go by, 


them, asking for thei! 
garden soil grow riche 
rather than poorer and 
poorer as is usually the case. 


C. W. 


NEW AND RARE BEGONIAS 


10 Nice plants, all different varieties, PREPAID 
$2.00. Many new varieties that retail from 75¢ 
to $1.00 each included. Previously advertised 
collections still available. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF 


Woodriff’s Fairyland Begonia Garden 


HARBOR, OREGON 


Woop 
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s NEW ROSES 
Right Clay.) 


SONATA—beautiful as a symphonic melody. A flamboyant red in 
spring and fall; in summer lightening to unusual tones of deep pink. 
In lovely contrast, the outside of petals is several shades darker than 
inside. The large, perfect, high-centered, sweetly fragrant flowers 
open from long, pointed buds of intense cochineal red. Abundant, 
dark green foliage. Long, strong stems. Blooms continuously from 
spring to fall. Sun, heat and disease resistant. Plant Patent applied 
for. A 1943 Rose you can plant this fall. Order direct from this page. 















Sonata 


4. & Fe 
co, 





Introductory price: $1.50 each; 
3 for $3.75; 12 for $15., postpaid 


This is just ome of the 
gorgeous new 1943 roses 
shown in natural color in 
the new J. & P. Catalog 
now ready to mail—with it 
you can order next year's 
Roses to plant this fall! 


Ng 


Catalog of New 1943 Roses Now Ready 


This new book in natural color, “The Parade of Modern Roses, Perennials 
and Fruits,” tells all about the advantages of fall planting, and how to enjoy 
the finest Rose Garden you've ever had. 

See Pinocchio, the winsome new Floribunda Rose that will be the most 
popular new Rose of 1943. Also the lovely Mary Margaret McBride, the 
All-America Hybrid Tea winner for 1943. There are new Climbing Roses, 
lovely Perennials, also Dwarf Apple Trees, Pears, Cherries, Berries, Grapes 


and other fruits for your Victory Garden. Send your name and address today! 
















THIS FALL 


Fall is the Ideal Time to Plant—and now is the time to study 








EERE Se __ BERBERA RRR your garden and decide which new plants you want in bloom 

ae =. a... C WORLD'S LARGEST @ next summer. Some of the largest and finest plantings of 

a Jackson & erkKins O- ROSE GROWERS Modern Roses have been made in the fall. 

® ® J. & P. Modern Rose plants are finest quality, full-stemmed, with 

iy 275 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE & robust root systems, tested and proved by two years’ growth in 
d ee : ; —? Oe eee ee a . our own fields—shipped at the ideal time to put to bed for the 

cl Send me your new Fall mmcoeed: $8 Bisncccceeess = winter, ready to start vigorous spring growth as the frost leaves 

Catalog in color right ay | Send me paid < 1 ’ . . f 

i ~"Dorade S "M 8 ste pene we prepaid at paws a the ground, developing plants like older-established bushes. Should 
D a P we on: 1 F aa ce time, _the number ol * any fail to live and bloom, we will replace them postpaid and free 

= — s an ruits, —— plants marked at a of charge—EVERY PLANT GUARANTEED. 
= ree, ght. 

& a Fall planting and winter protection are really very simple. The 
4 s MEIN watt etiine eee aan a hins gitne a che COE ue Bonne pong once wh tapas cs concise J. & P. ‘Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’’ is sent 
D ™ e free with every order—how to prepare the ground, how to plant, 
vi a a what to do the year round for the finest roses you ever had. 
el Cn EE Te LER. Te ee aR a CR EE ree Re e 

mcioe : Jack Perk 

VARUEN e ins Oo 

mcage : Jackson r . 
n a 6S Ae) Peer eee eee eee ee eee ee eee er Who I Late yo Corower 

Bi : As soon as you receive my order, send me the = orld 

a Thy CTORY J. & P. Guide to Successful Rose Growing, FREE i =| 
= TERE RUREREUEREOCEEOEELEOEELOGERELEL 275 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State 





This Year...AMERICAN Grown Bulbs! 


SPECIAL—Multicolor TULIP Mixture 
Hand Picked Mixture-Cut Flower Assortment ? () BULBS > Role 


May-Flowering—All Best Colors . 
A MOST UNUSUAL BARGAIN FOR ONL 


The immense acreage devoted to propagating our best named Tulip varieties enables us to continue 
offering you this extremely popular hand-picked Multicolor Mixture—at a price which you will 

try in vain to match—for bulbs of equal quality. Colors selected to give a full range 

of Darwin types—in a wonderfully colorful bed. Will furnish a wealth of cut flowers 

all through May. Bulbs average 4 to 42 ins. in circumference. 


postpaic 


20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.40; 100 for $4.75; 1000 for $45.00. Postpaid 


POPULAR DARWIN COLLECTION 


An unusual bargain offer in this collection of ten of 
the most beautiful and most popular Darwin Tulips. 
Baronne de la Tonnaye (rose); Clara Butt (salmon- 
pink); Inglescombe Yellow; Victoire d’Oliviera (red); 
Pride of Haarlem (carmine); Princess Elizabeth 
(pink); Prof. Rauwenhof (red); Silver Wing (white) ; 

The Sultan (purple), and William Copeland (lilac). 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


3 each of the ten varieties 
(30 bulbs) $2.25 

10 each of the ten varieties 
(100 bulbs)... .$6.95 








GRAPE 
HY ACINTHS 
10 for 25c 


ariets to 
Ri — 
ri n de 
1 wo stand, 








CHOICE LILIES at Attractive Prices 2 Special Bargain Mixtures of 
jttduwios bah osbaas 6} 6=CU WBAVOSITE DAFFODILS 


PINK SHOWY LILY. Most popular pink lily. Very large bulbs for 50 Bulbs for only $2.25 
35 cents each; 10 for $3.25. 


CORAL LILY. Brilliant scarlet clusters. A favorite. 15 cents each; ALL YELLOW TRUMPETS including King Alfred, Emperor, and othe: 
10 for $1.40. fine varieties. Top grade bulbs 5 to 7 inches circum. 


MADONNA LILY. Exquisite snow-white blossoms. Jumbo bulbs 35 GENERAL MIXTURE including all best types—Trumpet, Bicolor, Barri 
cents each; 10 for $3.25. Incomparabilis, Pcetaz, Poeticus, etc. 


Either Mixture: 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.25. Postpaid 








me ee 


‘IBEDDING HYACINTHS 


| Top grade quality averaging 14 cms. in circum. FOUR BEST COLORS 
White, Pink, Blue, Red, separately labeled. Perfect for mass dis 
i play in beds or borders. Every bulb guaranteed to bloom, 
2 each of 4 colors (8 bulbs) $1.90 
6 each of 4 colors (24 bulbs) 5.60 
| 20 each of 4 colors (80 bulbs) 18.00 


Send for FREE BULB BOOK in Color 


Illustrates and describes the best bulbs of all types for Fail plantin 
all well-known Van Bourgondien top quality. And order now fron 
this page--remember supplies are limited. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., INC. 


Dept. 174 Babylon, L. I. New York 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMAT 


than any other volume near its 
price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW 
material and illustrations. 








The Compiete 
Guide for 
Your War 

Garden 

































In handsome and 
durable new style 


The GARDEN 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


i only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 








amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk everything is 
ear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season's garden the envy of everyone with this completely 


up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical “how to 
grow it volume ever published for garden lovers New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need — 
about planning, planting, fertilizing caring for and protecting —s — 


our gardetr s 


from pests You are told exactly how—in plain { 
Ae 









non-technical English Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 


ibles you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily 
























0 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one t« now TO POT 
very other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv A few of the AND CARE FOR BULBS 
ily clear at a glance Dozens of practical experts were called oa ‘How. ] 
: : -do-it' p; 
to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs tures ore: 
. er 
o grow every Variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every Show you: . 
act and method was checked by the highest horticultural au How t 
> . . Oo « stp 
horities Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- H ed reat a flat I 
‘MING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WAN’ How to build a ( Pests, °* t© support , 
. . 4 succe om; ; 
O GROW! You can 0be certain of making your garder - take care of (stul ro wna toes 
: on ’ = _ Iw ledge S4rde, 
iccessful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- H recthy” buil, ’ dene how to } 
3 | . tl) ah e . Mant a 
opedia now and consulting it at every step It will save you Ww to make a la Support: how pa@hlia tuber: 
. é Simn) : ) ’ 
york and worry do away with mistakes and disappointments HoW tot Santhen — garden ; © prune cor- 
, >< . , is f 001 
will save you bourses of searching throug! complete books hibit Chemica] 'S from cuttings how to saree 
» lowers: haw dening ; 'PaBate 
t * how to - in the } 
° apply gf, rtilien ne: how + 
2 i. . ’ 1Zer in th, ; O ex. 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons — Barden, 
° 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyriatt, 1948 _— 
by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Ine. 





Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American 
arden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
estroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They 
ll yon when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, 
te., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
nd outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
ery flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds: how to plan 


al here ttteettt tte ttt ett | 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 919, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ur garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
andsomely bound in cloth Ship full repaid for one week's exg nat re 

- d b e — hanc lly prepaid I aminatior I may return 

Haile y Gardening Authorities the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘seep it 1 wil end the bargain price of 





The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book only $2.98, plus a few cents postage (Sipping weight, 5 Ibs.) 


mplete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 

fit ” (if remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free me ft 

The magazine Horticulture said: ‘“‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents is » ° Sa eturn privilege.) 

ts material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 
settled in a few moments.’”’ 


Name 
Send No Money—Read It Free 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 
argain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no Address 
ioney. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid 
f not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98 
City . sa" State 


us a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Ine Dept. 919, 50 W 
7th St.. New York, N_ Y. 


C Check here if you want beautiful arteraft binding for extra 
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Vide 
Sulips 





A truly fragrant Tulip that is one of Flower- 
field’s most striking varieties. A rich orange 
yellow, shading to brighter at the edges. Its 
base is pure gold, giving the whole flower a 


suffused glow. Luscious! 


$1.25 doz., 100 for $8.00 


For the most colorful Tulip collection, don’t 
miss Flowerfield’s Rainbow of Tulips — all 
May flowering, blooming together in a per 
fect riot of hues and in many forms and 


varieties. Superb for cutting! 


75c doz., 100 for $5.00 


and wrinkled petals of a deep sunset-gold heavily shaded to 


orange. June blooming 
Flowerfield's fine Double Peony offer 
is something you must not miss 
either. It is made up of the most 
reliable standard varieties in size, 
shape and lasting qualities, unsur- 
passed for cutting — pink, white and 


crimson 





4 large roots for $1.50 





For Autumn Planting 


Put GOLD IN Your GARDEN 





CP , , GZ 
: oes ventx de - atin , 


The finest Tree Peony you can buy—bushy plants with every stem 
carrying 2 or 3 full flowers, 8 inches or more across, with crowned 


Heavy, field-growr. plants, shipped in rich balls of peat.) 


$10.00 each 


IOWEr 


x 


Lou 
. 1 Minglon 





One of the largest and finest of the deep 
yellow Trumpets, with flowers of rich golden 
yellow. Fine, even texture with trumpet 
slightly frilled at the edges. Couldn't be 
lovelier! 

55c each, 3 for $1.50, $5.50 doz. 


Flowerfield’s own mixed Daffodils are won 
derful too. Assorted by hand in small amounts 
they assure a balanced variety that will give 
you lasting pleasure. Bloom in April 


85c doz., 100 for $5.50, 
1,000 for $50.00 


Send now, for Flowerfield’s 
Autumn Catalogue, listing | 







other lowering bulbs, roots 
and plants that are best 
suited for Fall planting. 





























We have been supplying bulbs 
for American gardens for more 


than 30 vears. 


The mild climate of the Puget 
Sound Country and a loamy soil, 
especially fine. produces large. 
vigorous bulbs that will perform 
to your complete satisfaction. 
We specialize in 

Tulips 

Daffodils 

Lilies 

Iris 

Colechicums 

Crocus 

Scillas 

Museari 


Send for our new catalog 
illustrated in full color. 
isting a large selection of 
choice varieties. 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, 4WASHINGTON 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 











COME 
WEST 
im your 
1943 
GARDEN 


Cheat travel restrictions that will keep you from visiting th 
native haunts,—enjoy these lovely Californians right in your 
own garden. Easily: grown,—hardy. Exquisite. Different 
ERYTHRONIUMS—Dogstooth Violets or Trout Lilies. 
Delightful early spring bulbs for shaded situations. Col- 
lections: 25 bulbs, 5 ea. 5 vars. $1.10. 50 bulbs, 10 eacl 
$2. 100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50 Formula Mixture. 30 for $1, 
$3.25 per 100. $30 per 1000. 


MARIPOSA TULIPS. Large tulip-like flowers with but 
terfly markings on petals. Collection; 24 bulbs, 8 each, . 
vars, $1; 51 bulbs, 17 each $2; 102 bulbs, 34 each, $4. Mix- 
ture, 26 for $1. $3.50 per 100. 

BRODIAEA. Easily grown, lovely ixia-like blooms last 
long in garden and cut. Collections: 25 bulbs, 5 each, 3 
kinds, $1.10; 50 bulbs, 10 each, $2; 100 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50 
Mixed, 30 for $1. 100, $3. 

CAMASSIA. Stately stems bear spikes of star-like flowers 
Easy in any moist Joam either in border or naturalized. Ver 
lovely. C. Leichtlinii, 2-3 ft. Lavender-blue: Per 100, $6: 
15 for $1; C. Quamash. 2 ft. Deep blue. 30 for $1; $3 pet 
100; 1000, $25. 

CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEEDS.  Colorfu 
annuals, easily grown in any soil, vie with world’s fines 
flowers. Special Garden, 12 pkts, 12 kinds, $1; Supreme 
Mixed, oz, 60¢; 2 ozs., $1; 1% Ib. $2.35. 

Beautiful Catalog describes these and, many more of world’ 
loveliest flowers. Much color, full culture. Free on Request 


CARL PURDY 80x 9425 UKIAH, CALIF. 





(Mariposa Tulip) 


(Erythronium) 
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» « » + THIS ISAN ARMY, 


. . . No bugles, no guns, no dive bombers, but a 
quiet army of green growing things—stately ever- 
greens, sturdy roses, luxuriant rhododendrons, 
fragrant lilacs, and a thousand and one other items. 
The great nursery expanses of rich green reassure, 
steady, and refresh us as we write these words. In 
these days of turmoil and confusion with the whole 
world gone mad, there is one source of peace 
which we can depend upon. It is those ever-expand- 
ing fields, row upon row of green growing things. 
The very memory of this great army touches us 
with pleasure as we anticipate a new rose, or the 
fresh green growth on a sturdy evergreen, or the 
exotic beauty of a mass of azaleas. 


Yes, this great nursery of ours is YOUR army, 
yours in all its resources of strength and beauty 
and peace, yours to use. To you who have gar- 
dened ardently for years, and to the beginner as 
well, we say “Your garden is one source of peace 
and comfort that you can always depend upon.” 

Our resources and our services whether it be for 
your rose garden, your window box, or your 
pocket-handkerchief lawn, are available to you in 
this time of confusion. You will find new strength 
in your garden; dig, dig hard. Our colorful new 
fall catalogue, a reminder of old favorites and an 
introduction to new and choice plants as well, is 
yours for the asking. 


B. & A. INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


To be planted in September and October 


To demonstrate how easy it is to enjoy real 
good roses next summer and fall, we offer 5 
varieties. (Regular $4 to $5 value) our selection. 


Postpaid east of the Mississippi; 


PEONIES 


Planted in October, our large size Peony roots 
with fat, plump eyes, produce good blooms 
next season. To acquaint you with top-quality 


Postpaid east of the Mississippi; 


AZALEA MOLLIS 


The most colorful shades of orange, salmon 
and yellow are produced on this extremely 
hardy and desirable Azalea. Easy to grow and 


1 Red, 1 Pink, 1 Yellow, 1 Salmon, 1 Bicolor 5 for 


Choice, named Hybrid Tea Everblooming varie- $ 
ties: each one labeled true to name as you re- 


them. All strictly #1 grade, two-year 


add 25¢ elsewhere. 


1 Red, 1 White, 1 Pink, 1 Yellow 4 for 


Peonies we offer these four free blooming 
varieties grown in our nursery—our selection. 
(Regular $3 to $4 catalog value) 

add 25¢ elsewhere. 


3 for 


excellent for massing. We offer these three 
plants in assorted colors, well-budded, bushy, 
about 12 to 15 in. high. (Regular $1.50 plants) 


Balled and Burlapped; packing free; sent by Express. 


LILACS 


Three varieties of French Hybrid Lilacs, 2 to 3 
ft. blooming-size plants—each labeled. All very 


Expert packing free; 
TAXUS 


These low prices now permit the purchase of 
the finest evergreen for hedge purposes. We 
firmly believe that many of you do not wish 
to pay the high price of larger plants, but 


(Yew Trees) The Evergreen Hedge Everlasting (Taxus capitata) 


1 Rosy-purple, 1 Mauve-pink, 1 Pure White 3 for 
fragrant, double-flowered kinds, that live for- 
ever. (Regular $1.25 to $1.75 plants) 

sent by Express. 


10 for 


are willing to wait the few years for these 
splendid 12-15 in. plants to grow into the 
beautiful finished effect. $50 per 100 in lots 
of 50 or more. 


Packing free; sent by Express. 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


Free to garden owners East of the Mississippi; 25¢ else- 
where. Write today for your copy. Offers the most complete 
selection of garden Roses in America; Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Lilacs and the best Hardy Plant Specialties suitable 


for fall-planting. 


**+** Bobbink & Atkins «+++ 


584 PATERSON AVE. 


E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


FLOW=IR GROWER 


Dees 
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